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Mr. KIWANIAN! 


Many worth-while services and com- 





modities are advertised in every issue 
of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE. 
Know the best—read these sales mes- 
sages and spend your money wisely. 


Make Further Use of THE KIWA- 
NIS MAGAZINE—your magazine — by 
advertising your own product or service. 
The Kiwanis market merits your atten- 
tion. Kiwanians buy shoes, clothing, 
food, radios, automobiles. They own 
homes, play golf, send their children to 
schools and colleges, and take an oc- 
casional trip abroad. And, they find 
time to take an active interest in the 
welfare of their respective communi- 


ties. 


and cooperation will be extended. 
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I Got Up To Speak’ 


—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


HE banquet hall was crowded. Sudden- 
ly I heard the chairman’s voice say— 
‘We will now have a few words from Mr. 
Byron Munn.” It came like a flash of 
lightning! He was unexpectedly calling on 
me for a speech! No time to beg off—no 
chance to wriggle out of it! 
As I started to get up, I heard a titter 
run around the table. 
‘“Watch him make a fool of himself,” 
I overheard someone whisper, ‘‘He’s so 
bashful he’s afraid of his own voice.”’ 
“*He’ll die on his feet!”’ 


When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a furious, deafening wave 
of applause rolling up from one hundred pairs of 
haads—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! Somebody 
pushed forward and grabbed my hand. Others 
followed—and everybody started talking all at 
once. 

**Great work, Byron old man! I didn’t know you 
had it in you!”’ 

**You sure swept them off their feet! You're a 
wonder!’’ 


Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam’’ 


After it was all over, Jack Hartray fell into step 
beside me as I left the hall. ‘‘Gee, that was a great 
speech!’’ he said enthusiastically. ‘‘ You certainly 
raised yourself about 100% in 
the eyes of every person in 





came another’ whisper. 
“This is going to be 
funnier than ‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose’!”’ 

I knew they were laugh- lodge 
ing at me and expecting 
me to make myself ridic- 


ulous, but I only grinned toasts 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings 
How to propose and respond to 


How to make a political speech 


that place to-night . And 
yet they used to call you ‘a 
human clam’—and the quietest 
man in the office!’’ 

It was true, too. All my 
life I had been handicapped 
with a shy, timid and retiring 
nature. I was so self-conscious 
that it almost Aurt With 
only a limited education, I 


inside. I stood squarely | How to tell entertaining stories | P°Ver — iggy eR ony 
. w to mak ar-di or cc nt, forceful way. 
on my two feet and | Ho bor et sinna As a result I saw dozens of 
started in! How to converse interestingly men with less ability pass me 
How to write letters " by into positions of social and 
“But When How to sell more goods business “among simply 
Ic dt How to train your memory ae t ——" good og 
ommenced to How to enlarge your vocabulary — new how to —— tae 
Speak’”’— How to overcome stagefright rig 4a a t was 
How to develop self-confidence macdening ! 
Almost from the first How to acquire a winning per- 
word, the smiles of doubt connlity coheed 
’ How to be the master of any Accident 


and derision faded from situation 


their faces. They were 





At last I began to despair 








incredulous — amazed! 

Instantly the atmosphere became so tense 
that you could have heard a pin drop! 
No snickers nor sneers now—nothing but 
breathless attention from every one of those 
hundred listeners! My voice, clear as a 
bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out 
through the banquet hall as I hammered 
home each point of my message with telling 
strokes that held them spellbound! I let 
myself go—soaring to a smashing finale 
that almost brought them to their feet! 


of getting anywhere — when 
I accidentally ran across a 
little book entitled, How to Work Wonders with 
Words, And I want to say right here that that 
little book actually helped me change the course of 
my whole life. 


Between its covers I discovered certain facts 
and secrets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties 
were Swept away as I found a simple way to over- 
come timidity, stage-fright and self-consciousness— 
and how to win advancement, popularity and 
success. I don’t mean to say that there was any 
**magic”’’ or ‘‘mystery’’ about it, because I went 
at the thing systematically in the privacy of my 
own home, simply applying 20 minutes each day. 
And the results were certainly worth it! 


Today I hold the sort of position that I had always 
envied. My salary has beenincreased! I am not 
only in constant demand as a speaker in public 
but I am asked to more social affairs than I have 
time to attend. To sum it all up, I am meeting 
worth-while people, earning more than I ever 
dared expect and enjoying life to the fullest possible 
degree! And furthermore,the sheer power of con- 
vincing speech has been the big secret of my 
success! 

The experience of Byron Munn is typical. Not 
only men who have made millions, but thousands 
of others have found success after learning the 
secrets of powerful, effective speech. Being able 
to say the right thing in the right way at the right 
time has perhaps been responsible for more brilliant 
success than any other one thing under the sun! 
And the secret behind it all is so simple that it is 
astonishing ! 


Get This Amazing Book FREE! 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free 
a copy of How to Work Wonders with Words. This 
remarkable little book will show you how to develop 
the priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’ of effective speech 
that has brought success, social position, power 
and wealth to so many. It will open your eyes to 
N ; a new realization 

ow of what life holds 
in store for 
men who master 
the secrets of Effec- 
tive Speech. See 
for yourself! There 
is no obligation. 
You can obtain 
your copy free by 
just sending the 
coupon. 
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Check Off— 


DO YOU MANUFACTURE OR ARE YOU A NATIONAL DIS- 
TRIBUTOR OF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING COMMODITIES? 






Office Appliances and Equipment 
Men’s Clothing and Furnishings 
Electrical Appliances 
Musical Instruments 
‘Beverages 
—Automobile Accessories 
Sporting Goods 
Smoker’s Requisites 
Tours 
—Entertainments 
Toilet Requisites 
Golf Supplies 
—Community Financing 
















Your Printed Sales Message through The Kiwanis Magazine 
is assured of an executive market—100,000 men with author- 
ity to buy and money to spend. 






The Kiwanis Magazine is enjoying greater reader 
interest than at any time during the past ten years 






Increase the scope of your market—Advertise in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 






Write us for detailed information 
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SUMMER 
ACTIVITIES 


UMMER-TIME brings some of the most de- 
S lightful of all club activities. There are club 

picnics, outdoor inter-club meetings with any 
of the popular sports added to the program, play- 
grounds and swimming pools to be built for the 
youngsters, or junior baseball leagues to be con- 
ducted. 

When business is a little slack (or is it your busy 
season? ), members, singly or in groups, can motor 
to pay enjoyable visits to other clubs. 

Fellowship is a big factor in Kiwanis. There’s 
something about playing together that develops 
those warm friendships which ameliorate those low 
feelings caused by stock market breaks or any other 


cause, 
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The Canadian Wheat Pools 


THREE YEARS LATER 


A period of transition is in progress, which applies to 
agriculture as well as to other industries, and to the 


marketing of wheat as well as to the sale of manufac- 
Large scale cooperative marketing or- 


tured goods. 


ganizations are symbolic of this period. The wheat 
farmers of Canada move with the rest of the world. 





HE West may seem, 
to timorous observers, 
always on the verge 
of some movement 
which will upset so- 
ciety; but that is not 
so. The men who 
play a leading part in 
discussions which 
seem to distant observers of appalling 
significance, may well be leaders also in 
the improvement of agriculture and its 
sober efforts to improve marketing meth- 
ods; indeed they usually are. 

“The Pool has been the last touch re- 
quired. In its basic industry the West 
has complete protection. The Pool is 
‘big business’ of the biggest type, and is 
today a major influence in the business 
world. Its oficers—servants of the farm- 
ers of the West—take rank automatically 
with the heads of the great corporations 











that the farmer once feared. It dominates 
the Grain Exchange that he considered 
the abode of his enemy. It is the very 
emblem of self-respect to the farmer.” 
The significance of the paragraphs 
quoted above, in relation to this article, 
is just this: In February, 1927, the writer 
prepared an article for THE KIwaNis 
MaGAzINE which contained only one 
prophetic statement, namely. ... “In 
spite of the anti-Pool slogan in 1923-24, 
‘for God’s sake read your contract,’ there 
is not the faintest shadow of a doubt but 
that prairie farmers will extend the life 
of the Pools for an additional five years 
when the time comes.” In January, 1930, 
appeared a book entitled “Wheat” by 
Dr. W. W. Swanson, head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of the University of 
Saskatchewan, and P. C. Armstrong, Con- 
sulting Agriculturist of the Province of 
Quebec, from which the two paragraphs 


BY HAROLD S. FRY 


Director of Publicity, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Regina, Sask. 


first quoted were excerpted. The first 
five-year Wheat Pool contract in Western 
Canada expired on July 31, 1928. Four- 
teen months before the expiry of that 
contract, the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
had been assured of a 50 per cent con- 
trol of all the wheat produced in Saskatch- 
ewan for a second five-year period. To- 
day the net membership of the Saskatch- 
ewan Wheat Pool stands at something 
over 82,000, whereas in January, 1927, 
it was approximately 80,000. The proph- 
ecy has been fulfilled. 


Born of Despair, Optimism and 
Necessity 


The Shakespearean statement that 
“There is a tide in the affairs of. men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune,” has been amply confirmed by the 
experience of Western grain growers dur- 
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ing the past six years. There can be no 
doubt of the fact that the year 1923 was 
the psychological time for the organiza- 
or, of the flood 
of discontent and dissatisfaction which 


tion of Western farmers; 


was rampant in Western Canada then, as 
a result of the post-war deflation. Agri- 
culture in Western Canada, as elsewhere, 
literally staggered from the terrific effects 
of the downward course of prices for 
farm products. The farmers of the West 
were despairing and helpless, writhing 
in the grip of their creditors. It was of 
no avail and comfortless to tell them that 
they had achieved this unhappy position 
partly as a result of their own methods, 
because they knew full well that it was 
not through lack of trying throughout a 
period of twenty-five years that they had 
been unable to find a way of safeguarding 
their industry, and rendering reasonably 
secure the happiness and contentment of 
their families. 

Happily, the Western farmer is not 
wedded to sentiment. He has known what 
it is to live in a next-year country, and 
the spark of optimism flickers through 
even the dark gloom of despair. There 
are no dead hands reaching out from 
the past to clutch at the farmers of West- 
ern Canada with the dead bones of tradi 
tion should they stray from the straight 
ind narrow path of past experience; and 
hence it is that the farmers of Western 
Canada are ready to throw anything over- 
board as soon as it is of no further use 
to them, whether it be a binder, an organ- 
ization, or a government. 

Hence, too, the Canadian Wheat Pools, 
which were born in 1923 and 1924 of 
despair, optimism and necessity. Eco- 
nemic necessity and education have been 
their salvation thus far, because not only 
is it true that we learn by living, but in 
this age of kaleidoscopic changes in so- 
cial and industrial conditions, it is equally 
true that we live by learning. Undoubt- 
edly, the farmer of Western Canada has 
been fortunate in having organized his 
Pools at a time when prices were about 
to start on the upgrade, and when the 
long, bull market was about to produce 
an unexampled industrial 
prosperity. The high prices during the 
first years of the Pool were thought by 
some to have been due almost entirely 
to the existence of the Wheat Pools, and 
certainly the coincidence of their begin- 
ning was remarkable, so that Western 
Canada was, therefore, content. Business 
and professional men joined wholeheart- 


increase in 


edly in supporting this new departure on 
the part of farmers. Of course, there 
were many doubters and there are still, 
more particularly those whose business 
had been affected, and those persons who 
are to be classed as characteristically in- 
dividualistic, in every group or portion 
of human society. 

It was as well for the Pools that eco- 
nomic conditions were favorable to them 
in their earlier years. Prices were good 
and these tended to offset the newness 
and the inexperience of the hastily con- 
structed, huge organization which was 
required to handle the Pool wheat of 
Western Canada. Though it is only six 
years, it seems now to be a far cry from 
the splendid Head Office building of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool housing a staff 
of 400 persons to the time when the first 
representatives of the Pool began scour- 
ing the second-hand stores for a table, a 
desk and some chairs. Much water has 
flowed under our bridges since that time, 
and there are still some who as a result 
of world wheat marketing conditions dur- 
ing the past year and one-half, are hoping 
that the flood-tide of Pool prosperity has 
begun a permanent recession. 


Grain Handling as Well as 
Grain Selling 

The Pools must, of course, in the na- 
ture of things, be grain handling, as well 
as grain selling organizations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the actual Pools, namely, the 
Provincial organizations that are to be 
found in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba are not grain sellers at all, having 
formed a Central Selling Agency, or what 
is known commonly as the Canadian 
Wheat Pool, for that specific purpose. 
The Provincial Pools are the actual or- 
ganizations created by the farmers them- 
selves. They carry out all dealings with 
the farmer, collecting his grain, oversee- 
ing his grading and inspection, providing 
warehousing facilities, perfecting the 
country organization necessary in the 
affairs of such organizations, controlling 
jointly on his behalf the operations of 
the Central Selling Agency, and distribut- 
ing to the farmers the money paid to them 
by the Central Selling Agency as the 
proceeds from the sale of Pool grain. 

Next in importance to the actual selling 
of the grain is the matter of handling 
facilities. Grain in Canada is handled by 
what is known as the bulk-handling sys- 
tem, as compared with the bagging or 
sacking of grain so largely in use in such 
countries as Australia and the Argentine. 
This bulk handling is more economical in 
the long run, but it requires elevator 
facilities, not only at terminal points, but 
at country shipping points; and these in 
turn, represent a very substantial invest- 
ment of capital, as may be realized from 
the fact that there are now 5,481 country 
elevators in the three Prairie Provinces, 
in addition to 85,000,000 bushels of 
terminal storage capacity at the Head of 
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the Lakes. None of the Provincial Wheat 
Pools operated any country elevators of 
their own until the crop year 1925-26, 
in which year the Alberta Pool operated 
three elevators, the Manitoba Pool eight, 
and the Saskatchewan Pool eighty-nine, 
out of a total of 4,292 for the three Prov- 
inces. In that year the three Western 
Wheat Pools operated 100 country eleva- 
tors with a total capacity of 3,200,000 
bushels, or 2.3 per cent of the capacity 
of all country elevators. For the crop 
year 1929-30 the three Pools control 1,642 
country elevators, or 31.4 per cent of all 
country elevator space in the three West- 
ern Provinces. The Saskatchewan Pool 
now has 1,048 elevators, the Alberta Pool 
139 elevators, and the Manitoba Pool 155 
elevators. Thus, the three Provincial Pools 
can store 57,550,500 bushels of Pool grain 
in their own elevators, and of this amount 
35,000,000 bushels can be 
Saskatchewan Pool country 


stored in 
elevators 
alone. 

The rapid increase in the number of 
Pool country elevators has also necessi- 
tated large terminal storage capacity, and 
at the present time the three Pools now 
operate twelve terminal elevators with a 
total capacity of 38,317,210 bushels. Of 
these elevators, three are operated by the 
Manitoba Pool with a total capacity of 
2,800,000 bushels; the Alberta Pool oper- 
ates three terminals with a total capacity 
of 8,025,000 bushels; while the Saskatch- 
ewan Pool operates five terminals with a 
total capacity of 25,467,210 bushels, in 
addition to owning a two million-bushel 
transfer elevator at Buffalo. As a result 
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of this development the Pool now con- 
trols 51.3 per cent of the total terminal 
elevator space at Port Arthur and 45 per 
cent of the total terminal space at Van- 
couver. 


Also Deal with Privately Owned 
Elevators 

In addition to these Pool-owned grain 
handling facilities, the Pools have had 
handling agreements with practically all 
of the privately owned line elevator com- 
panies in Western Canada, wherein con- 
ditions are laid down for the handling of 
Pool grain delivered by those Pool mem- 
bers who do not choose to deliver to a 
Pool elevator. It should perhaps be stated 
that there is nothing in the contract which 
a Pool member signs, binding him to 
deliver his Pool wheat to a Pool-owned 
elevator. Such a clause would be ob- 
viously unfair until such time as the Pool 
owned sufficient elevator facilities to serve 
all members. The percentage of Pool 
grain handled through Pool elevators, 
however, has rapidly increased with the 
extension of Pool-owned facilities. 

For example, in 1925-26 when the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool operated only 
89 elevators, it was only possible to han- 
dle about 15 per cent of the total Pool 
grain through Pool elevators, in spite of 
the fact that the average handling per 
house was approximately 178,000 bushels. 
In 1928-29 when the Saskatchewan Pool 
operated 974 elevators, practically 75 per 
cent of all Pool grain in the Province 
was handled through Pool-owned facili- 
ties. So far during 1929-30, the percent- 





age of Pool grain handled through Pool- 
owned facilities has been in excess of 87 
per cent and this percentage would un- 
doubtedly have been higher had it not 
been for the embargo which existed for 
two weeks last fall, during the height 
of the delivery season. It may be of in- 
terest to add that in spite of the very 
short crop in 1929, the average Pool ele- 
vator handling in Saskatchewan so far 
during the year is approximately 75,000 
bushels, as compared with an average 
handling of approximately 30,000 bushels 
for privately-owned line elevators. 


Non-Profit Basis 

As a truly codperative organization the 
Wheat Pools are operated on a non-profit 
basis. Capital stock is limited to a single 
$1.00 share per member, which is the 
minimum amount required in order that 
a share register may be set up and a 
Board of Directors enabled to function 
legally. Capital, therefore, being required 
in very large amounts for the building of 
elevator facilities, is secured through a 
deduction of two cents per bushel, au- 
thorized by the grower’s contract. These 
deductions are in the nature of loans, or 
investments in the organizations, and they 
have not only stood to the credit of each 
individual member of the organization 
on the books ofa Provincial Pool, but 
also bear interest. For the purposes of an 
ordinary commercial reserve, a further 
deduction of one per cent of the gross 
selling price of the Pool members’ grain 
is authorized by the grower’s contract. 
This deduction, likewise, is credited to 
the individual grower and bears interest 
at the end of the first contract period. 

Using the Province of Saskatchewan as 
an example, certificates of indebtedness, 
or “Deduction Certificates” as they are 
called, were issued to each Pool member 
for the full amount of the deductions 
nade from the sale of his grain during 
that period. These certificates are nego- 
tiable only as between Pool members. 
They do not carry any guarantee of in- 
terest, but up to the present time elevator 
deductions have borne interest at 6 per 
cent and commercial reserve deductions 
at the rate of 5 per cent. Separate cer- 
tificates were issued for each reserve, and 
each certificate carries separate coupons 
for each year of the contract period, the 
purpose of these coupons being to pro- 
vide for the repayment of these deduc- 
tions at a later date, one year at a time, 
as soon as sufficient money has been ac- 
cumulated for the purposes of the organ- 
ization. 


How Reserves Accumulate 

At the end of the 1924-25 crop year, 
the combined elevator and commercial 
reserves of the three Pools amounted to 
approximately $2,500,000, while at the 
end of the 1928-29 crop year they 
amounted to practically $29,250,000. The 
combined reserves in Manitoba amount 





to approximately $3,040,000, in Alberta 
they amount to $7,400,000, and in Sas- 
katchewan to approximately $18,500,000. 

The rapidity with which these elevator 
and commercial reserves accumulate is 
illustrated in another way, by taking the 
amount deductible from a single Pool 
crop. From the record crop of 1928 the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool alone handled 
158,422,000 bushels of wheat. At two 
cents per bushel this quantity of wheat 
would yield over $3,000,000 in elevator 
deductions alone, and if the gross price 
averaged $1.00 per bushel, the commer- 
cial reserve, on the basis of one per cent, 
would yield $1,500,000. 

Presumably, the time will come when 
the Provincial Pools will not require any 
larger sum for capital purposes than 
they will already have acquired. In this 
event there will be, at least, two alterna- 
One of these 
alternatives will be to cease making de- 
ductions for elevator purposes, and the 
other will be to continue making the de- 
ductions annually and using the proceeds 
to pay back the deductions of the earlier 
years. As a matter of fact, the Saskatch- 
ewan Wheat Pool has already decided, 
through its delegate body, to adopt the 
latter plan, or what may be described as 
a revolving finance plan. By this scheme, 
supposing no more money is needed in, 
say, 1933 for the building of new ele- 
vators, the deductions available from the 
crop year 1931-32 can be used in 1933 
to repay the deductions taken in 1924—25 
and so on. It might appear to some that 
this method would involve unnecessary 
expense and bookkeeping, but the plan is 
based upon the desirability of maintain- 
ing the organization on a truly coépera- 
tive basis, and of keeping the investment 
of each member in the Pool elevator sys- 
tem on as nearly a proportionate basis 
as possible. By the use of the revolving 
finance plan it will be provided that 
as nearly as possible each Pool member 
will have a financial interest in the Pool 
elevator system, corresponding to his an- 
nual share of the total deliveries to the 
Pool. This method, of course, is not new, 
and has been successfully practised by 
cooperatives in the United States for 
many years. 


tives open to the Pools. 


Save $2,000,000 Income. Tax 


Until very recently there was some 
legal doubt as to whether the elevator 
deductions of the Wheat Pool were sub- 

(Turn to page 350) 
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Whither the American Family? 


NE of the early biologists developed 

the formula “Use or Lose.” By 

this he doubtless meant that an 
arm kept out of use would lose its power 
to function; if one should stop thinking 
one would lose the power to think; iso- 
lated human beings would cease to be 
human. What is true of the physical and 
mental sides of the individual is equally 
true of social institutions. Every insti- 
tution that hopes to exist must continue 
to function. 

The American family is being disor- 
ganized largely because it has lost, or 
is in the process of losing, many import- 
ant functions. Let it be said, however, 
that the family disorganization of today 
is in a very small sense the result of re- 
cently developed weakness within the 
family. If children are any less respect- 
ful to their parents than formerly, it may 
be because parents and children are not 
so well acquainted as they used to be. 
If husband and wife no longer love each 
other as husbands and wives used to do, 
perhaps it is because they do not spend 
as many hours in each other’s company 
as was formerly the case. If young peo- 
ple seem to desire more in the way of 
experimentation in marriage than in 
former years, it may be because there is 
a dominant economic note in marital re- 
lations today not heard of in those days. 
Increasing family disorganization is not 
due, then, to any recently developed 
weakness within the family but rather it 
is forced upon the family by the very 
nature of the civilization in which we 
find ourselves living. 

The comparative 
civilization is not to be questioned; yet 


value of modern 
it presents some serious family problems 
which no one, as yet, has been able to 
America has gone a long way in 
changing her conception of marriage and 
the family. Marriage as a sacrament has 
largely given way to marriage as a con- 
tract. Individualization has established 
itself within the family to the point where 
it is seldom questioned in any matter. 
The changed attitude toward divorce is 
a factor in the increasing divorce rate. 
These situations inseparably connected 
with the extensive industrialization of 


solve. 


society must be reckoned with in any 
serious attempt to study the modern fam- 
ily. 
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Religious Function Gone 

The American family has lost or is in 
the process of losing many important 
functions. Among the first to go was the 
religious function. This the church has 
taken over almost completely so far as 
the matter of training is concerned. Many 
of the older readers will remember the 
family altar, about which the entire fam- 
ily gathered for religious training. 
Kneeling at our mother’s knee we lisped 
our first prayer, “Now I lay me down to 
sleep.” Our moral code was learned 
within the family circle. Today parents 
bundle the children off to Sunday School 
or Church School for most of their re- 
ligious training, leaving the family as a 
very minor factor in this important mat- 
ter. 


Educational Function Taken Out 

The educational function has _ been 
taken even more completely out of the 
home. Education of today is so complex 
a process that it demands the best of 
those who are devoting their entire time 
and energy to it. It is, therefore, need- 
less to emphasize the point that the aver- 
age parent has neither the time nor the 
ability to educate his own children. The 
result is, of course, that children are be- 
ing educated outside the home. 


Economic Function Dispersed 

The economic function has been large- 
ly taken from the home. The writer when 
a boy lived on an Iowa farm where 
almost everything that went onto the 
table came from the garden or farm. A 
few commodities like tea, coffee, salt and 
sugar were purchased at the village 
store. Nearly all our clothing from 
underwear out was made by mother. In 
other words, our family was an economic 
unit. Kimball Young of the University 
of Wisconsin says that the family lost 
an important function when the mother 
found it possible to go to the “A and P” 
store and buy meals all ready to eat. 
The industrial revolution began more 
than a century ago to take manufactur- 
ing out of the home and to put it into 
the factory. As a result society is be- 
coming more and more urbanized. After 
breakfast the family scatters for the day. 
Dad goes one way to his work. Bob goes 
another and Bess another. If they are 
fortunate enough to eat breakfast at 
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home, and together, perhaps mother will 
go still another direction to her work 
after she gets the kitchenette cleaned up. 
This situation often results in estrange- 
ment as it may make members of the same 
family economic competitors. 
Social Function Losing Out 

A fourth function is being rapidly lost 
to the home. Again those of us of mid- 
dle age will remember how the entire 
family gathered around the kitchen stove, 
or, “base burner” after supper (it was 
supper then) to pop corn, roast apples 
and make candy. Or perhaps we cracked 
nuts or told stories. This was the social 
function of the family. Today the same 
helter skelter takes place after dinner as 
after breakfast. Dad goes to his club or 
Bob goes to the dance or the 
Bess has a “date.” Mother not 
to be outdone goes to her bridge club or 
turns on the radio for her evening enter- 


lodge. 


movies. 


tainment. This is the modern way of 
getting social training with the home 


largely left out. 

Is it any wonder that the American 
family seems to be weakening? Is there 
anything to be done about it? Can we 
substitute functions for the ones that 
have lost? Before worrying too 
much about it let us look at the situation 
from a somewhat different angle. From 
a statistical point of view what do we 


see / 


been 


Statistics on Marriage 

There seems to be a rather well de- 
fined popular opinion that the marriage 
rate in America is declining; in other 
words that a greater percentage of the 
general population remain unmarried 
than formerly. Let us see. Following 
are some statistics taken from the Federal 
Census Report indicating changes in 
marriage rates between the years 1890 
and 1920. 

Percentage of population 15 years and 
over, married: 


1890 99.3 

1900 39.7—0.4 
1910 97.3—1.6 
1920 99.9—2.6 


According to these statistics the per- 
centage of the married population 15 
years and over has been steadily in- 
creasing since 1890. Not only has there 
been a percentage increase but it has 
been an accelerated one. For example, 
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the increase between 1890 and 1900 was 
0.4%; between 1900 and 1910 it was 
1.8%, while between 1910 and 1920 it 
was 2.6%. Another opinion seems to be 
that the people in America are marry- 
ing at an older age than formerly. Do 
facts bear out this belief? The follow- 
ing statistics taken from the Federal 
Census Reports indicate the percentage 
of increase or decrease in age distribu- 
tion from 1890 to 1920. 


15-19 +-2.3 
20-24 +-7.8 
25-34 13.0 
35-44 —0.8 
45-54 —1.5 
55-64 —1,7 
65 and over —3.9 


These statistics point out the fact that 
in 1920 there were over 2.3% more of the 
population between the ages of 15 and 19 
married than in 1890. Seven and eight- 
tenths per cent more between the ages of 
20 and 24 were married in 1920 than in 
1890. At the age of 35 we note a change. 
In 1920 there was a loss of 0.8% in the 
population married between the ages of 35 
and 44. At the age of 65 this decrease of 
percentage married had reached 3.9%. 
What does this mean? Simply this. If one 
was under 35 and unmarried his chances 
for marriage were greater in 1920 than 
in 1890. If one was past 35 and unmar- 
ried his chances for marriage were less 
in 1920 than in 1890. Present indica- 
tions are that this trend will not be 
changed by the 1930 census. There are 
two definite conclusions growing out of 
these statistics. First, the marriage rate 
in the United States is not declining. 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin says, 
“We in America are the most married 
people in the world.” Second, the mar- 
riage age is not increasing. The people 
of the United States are marrying in 
greater proportion and at a younger age 
than ever before. There seems therefore, 
to be no problem of the family at this 
point unless indeed it is found by those 
who fear overpopulation within the 
United States because of the increase of 
marriage among the young people. 

When one turns to statistics on di- 
vorce, however, the situation does not 
appear quite so cheerful. 

Divorce per 100,000 population in U. S. 


1870 28 
1880 ke 39 
1890 53 
1900 ve 73 
1906 Sspaia 84 
1916 112 
1922 138 
1924 151 


This Federal Census Report indicates 
a tremendous increase in the divorce rate 
in the United States. In 1870 there were 
28 divorces for each 100,000 of the popu- 
lation in the United States. By 1924 
there were 151, an increase of more than 
five times during the 54 years. Stating 


it a little differently we have the follow- 
ing ratio of divorce and marriage. 


1887 17.3 
1890 16.2 
1900 12.3 
1906 11.8 
1916 9.3 
1922 7.6 
1924 6.9 


Thus we see that in 1887 there was one 
divorce for each 17.3 marriages in the 
United States; in 1924 there was one di- 
vorce for each 6.9 marriages, a trebling 
of the divorce rate during this period. 
What does this tremendous increase in 
divorce in America really mean? Are 
we to take it as an index of increasing 
disorganization peculiar to the family? 
Our first observation in the matter should 
be that it but represents the general fact 


of change which characterizes every 
social institution in America today. 


Studies of the church, the school and 
institutions of amusement reveal equally 
startling changes. In studying any social 
institution, one should constantly guard 
against the danger of interpreting change 
as disorganization. 

That the increasing divorce rate is not 
a true index of family disorganization is 
demonstrated by a proper interpretation 
of divorce statistics as found in the vari- 
ous states. In Nevada, for example, 
there are nearly as many divorces granted 
during a year as there are marriage 
ceremonies performed. In South Caro- 
lina no divorces are granted. Does this 
mean that in Nevada none of the people 
who marry there “live happily for ever 
afterwards” while in South Carolina 
they all do? Most certainly not! The 
difference in the divorce rate of the two 
states is but an expression of difference 
in attitude toward divorce. In Nevada 
divorce has been made easy by the state 
legislature while the legislature of South 
Carolina does not recognize divorce for 
any cause. The very natural result is, 
the people from all over the United 
States flock to Nevada for their divorce, 
making the divorce rate for that state 
very high indeed. Who would plan a 
trip to South Carolina for a divorce? Can 
it be said, then, that the divorce rates of 
the two states bear any relation whatso- 
ever to the family disorganization within 
the two states? What is true for these 
two states is doubtless true for the coun- 
try as a whole. We must learn to see 
marriage, divorce, and family disorgani- 
zation in their true relationship. Mar- 
riage does not make a happy home; 
neither does a divorce destroy a happy 
home. An application for a divorce is 
ample proof that the happy home has 
already been destroyed. 

Shall we attempt to decrease divorce? 
Before any action is taken to this end 
one should have at least two things in 
mind. What are the causes, or rather, 
should we say, the explanations of di- 
vorce? Mowrer, in his book, “Family 
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Disorganization” points out two sets of 
explanations. First, he says, there has 
been a decided change favorable to di- 
vorce. This attitude was expressed dur- 
ing the closing years of the last century in 
legislation favoring easier divorce. This 
would naturally result, if one is free to 
assume that there are some unhappy 
marriages, in an increased divorce rate. 
The unhappily married who had up to 
this time suffered in silence because they 
dared not face the scandal of the divorce 
court, and the social ostracism that would 
inevitably follow, now felt free to break 
the bonds of matrimony. But can one 
say that this increase in divorce rate ex- 
presses a corresponding increase in un- 
happy married life? 

Mowrer, however, points out a second 
and more serious factor operating since 
the beginning of this century which tends 
to increase the divorce rate in America. 
The loss of family functions previously 
referred to is a factor in the explanation 
of family disorganization. This, in turn 
is a great factor in the explanation of in- 
creasing divorce rates. Hence, the’ prob- 
lem is, What can be done to stop the 
loss of the family functions? 


What is Your Answer? 


It seems fair to assume that the ob- 
jective is not an attempt to stem divorce 
but rather to lessen the factors under- 
mining the home. But if the analysis 
set forth here is correct how is this to 
be accomplished? Occasionally we hear 
someone sigh out a desire to return to 
the “good old-fashioned family.” Can 
this be done? Perhaps, on one condi- 
tion. If the religious function now al- 
most completely monopolized by the 
church can be brought back to the fam- 
ily where it once was; if the educational 
function can be wrested from the public 
school system and returned; if the fac- 
tory system can be persuaded to restore 
manufacturing to the home; and if the 
social function can be saved from fur- 
ther escape, perhaps we can again ex- 
perience the “old-fashioned family.” 

But, my dear reader, can this be done? 
If it could, with all due respect to the 
“old-fashioned family,” who wants it to 
come back? But someone may say, 
“What are we to do to save the home 
and the family?” May we venture the 
suggestion that perhaps the danger of 
loss is not so great as it appears on the 
surface. It may be that the very changes 
now taking place in the family, which 
at times seem so ominous, are the very 
ones that will purify it and lift it to a 
higher plane than it has ever occupied 
before. In any event, there is no solu- 
tion in the sense in which it is some- 
times frantically demanded. The home, 
the church, the school, -institutions of 
amusement—in fact our whole system of 
morals—are undergoing changes, and the 
institution that can’t adjust itself to these 
changes—well, who is able to say? 
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A Menace to Medicine 


The question of the cost of med- 
ical attention is in the air nowa- 
days. It has been injected into 
politics. Here is a doctor's point 
of view. 


>>>> 


N A bit of fine writing someone has 

said that an organism is healthy when 

it is adequate in its responses to the 
environmental influences that impinge 
upon it. Life, itself, is response to en- 
vironment; ill health or disease is inade- 
quacy of response. 

The environmental influences that play 
upon an individual, and must be ade- 
quately met if he is to be healthy, are not, 
however, limited to these thermal, chem- 
ical, and bacteriological hazards that are 
so immediately and largely the concern of 
the physician. It is being increasingly 
recognized that man is in very truth a 
part of all that ke has met; that the social, 
economic, spiritual, and__ intellectual 
forces that impinge upon him, do pro- 
foundly influence and modify the ade- 
quacy of his reactions to those stimuli 
that have, perhaps, heretofore, too ex- 
clusively engaged the attention of the 
physician. It may further be added in 
the light of studies in heredity that an in- 
dividual is in some measure a part of all 
his ancestors have met, that he comes into 
this world with germ plasm potentiabil- 
ities, good or bad, that are also going 
to play a not inconsiderable réle in his 
environmental response. 

These observations apply not only to 
individuals but to families, and larger and 
larger groups, even to nations. They may 
well be the reason for the foundation of 
institutes of human relationships where, 
notably as at Yale and the University of 
Chicago, great universities are mobilizing 
their forces as represented by the depart- 
ments of law, medicine, economics, polit- 
ical science, history, sociology, anthro- 
pology, psychology and philosophy in a 
program of research, which is to involve 
their coéperative attack on social prob- 
lems, in the effort, as Professor Marshall 
says, “to understand social organization 
and to provide the data and principles 
upon which the shaping of this social or- 
ganization must be founded.” 

To expect the physician, however, to be 
familiar in these multiple fields, with 
their unnumbered variables, incapable of 
that precise, experimental, scientific study 
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through which in his own domain, he has 
made such notable gifts to humanity; to 
thus enlarge the problem of medicine out 
of all reason; and to judge and condemn 
the doctor by what he faces and not by 
what he has overcome, is manifestly ab- 
surd and unfair. 


What About Medical Costs? 


In numerous articles, in the daily press, 
and in the weekly and monthly magazines 
of national circulation, the public is be- 
ing insistently and persistently assailed 
with graphic accounts of the short-com- 
ings and failures of medicine, and its ex- 

“Something must be 
The world is ruled by 


orbitant charges. 
done about it.” 
ideas that have the power of penetration 
and lodgment, or that can be made to 
penetrate and lodge. These writers, for 
the most part non-medical so-called ex- 
perts, or those who are responsible for 
their lucubrations are well aware of the 
physiological principle of the summation 
of afferent stimuli; and so the barrage is 
kept up, in the hope that the threshold 
of national stimulation will be reached, 
when something will be done about it. 
What that something is to be, is a matter 
of vital concern to the medical profession, 
and of still more vital concern to the 
public it serves. 

If poverty and crime, unemployment 
and social unrest are due to a miscel- 
laneous worthlessness of medicine in an 
economic world, of which every normally- 
attached tonsil, flat foot, deviated septum, 
or other remediable defect one meets on 
the street is quite convincing proof, then 
the problem of these institutes of human 
relationships is golng to be tremendously 
simplified. Persuade through propa- 
ganda a gullible public that the easy road 
to the promised land where there shall 
be no more sickness, or sorrow, or doctor 
bills, lies through the socialization of 
medicine, and the deed is done. 

Where in all this current discussion has 
it been brought out that the medical pro- 
fession, dedicated to the alleviation of 
human suffering and the prolongation of 
human life is ministering to the funda- 
mental basis of all values of every kind 
—spiritual, intellectual, esthetic and ma- 
terial? 

A thousand phonographs playing in an 


uninhabited world would make no sound, 
for there would be no human ears to 
translate senseless ether waves to music 
Great libraries in an empty world would 
be meaningless collections of wood pulp 
and ink, for there would be no human 
minds to give their contents meaning and 
value. All the gold that was ever mined 
would be only a blot on the landscape, if 
there were no people whose living gave it 
potentiality. Landscape? There would 
be no landscape, if there were no people 
to see it. 

In such an unthinkable world there 
would be no heat, or cold, no light or 
darkness, no courage or cowardice, no 
beauty or ugliness, no virture or sin. 
There would, indeed, according to com- 
pelling philosophy, be nothing in such a 
world: for all things—those 
things, which Washington Gladden used 
to call the real things, and those material 
things, which seem to have an objective 
existence, live only, in the final analysis, 
in the hearts and minds of men, and wom- 
en and children. 

If this conception seems fantastic, ask 
yourselves what would happen, if sud- 
denly, by some supreme fiat, it were true, 
and universally believed to be true, that 
no more babies could ever be born in 
the world. What would be the value of 
those cherished possessions, which you 


unseen 


now prize so highly, in a week, a month, 
a year? So great an anguish and despair 
would settle down upon mankind, that in 
ten years half the people of the world 
would have committed suicide and the re- 
mainder would be insane. 

It was no accident that Jesus made his 
appeal to the people of his time through 
the ministry of healing. It was no acci- 
dent that a traveler, from Samaria to 
Jerusalem, who came upon the man that 
had been beaten and robbed and left by 
the roadside to die, and bound up his 
wounds, won for himself that day a secure 
place in the affections of mankind, and 
has been known for 2,000 years, as the 
Good Samaritan. 

The fundamental and perennial appeal 
of medicine as a profession abides then, 
in an instinctive appreciation that its 
function to save and prolong human life, 
the source of all values, is a ministry to 
an elemental need. 
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Medical Attention, when Needed, Out- 
weighs All Other Values 


A large measure of the physician’s re- 
ward lies in the knowledge that he is 
serving his vital purpose. It must be rec- 
ognized, however, that the physician is 
subject to the same economic forces that 
weigh upon the rest of society, has the 
same needs, desires, and ambitions, and 
cannot be expected, if he is to continue to 
live and render this service, to find his 
sole reward in the satisfaction of con- 
science. When a man breaks his leg, has 
a strangulated hernia, develops an acute 
appendicitis, down with pneu- 
monia or other serious illness, he does not 
need a victrola, or an automobile, or a 
radio, or an electric refrigerator, or or- 
iental rugs, or any of the other non-essen- 
tials, which a mania of advertising has 
made him think he wants, and for which 
he has mortgaged his earnings for the 
next twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. He does not even need a suit of 
clothes; and, however necessary they may 
be to insure a vigorous healthy throat 
and a fine speaking voice, we may be par- 
doned for doubting if he can be helped by 
any particular brand of cigarettes. What 
he needs, and what he must have, if he is 
to survive so that he may furnish in his 
individual and collective person a market 
to absorb the production of big business, 
is medical attention—not cheap medical 
attention furnished by a dispirited, dis- 
interested, overworked member of a pro- 
fession, chained, shackled, socialized in 
obeisance to an industrial worship of 
standardization and volume production; 
but a high-grade medical service by a 
physician who knows that his hope of ma- 
terial reward and professional advance- 
ment lies in his ability to satisfy his pa- 
tient, the individual immediately and vi- 
tally concerned, and not some third party 
whose major interest is to keep down 
costs, to get more and more for less and 
less. 

May we expect, in the medical pro- 
fession, any more than in any other pro- 
fession, pride in achievement long to sur- 
vive divorce from hope of reward? We 
may be born free and equal in this 
country, but that means, at least we hope 
it means, freedom and equality before the 
law, and not equality in natural and ac- 
quired abilities. We recognize differ- 
ences among ourselves. We appreciate 
with the psychologists that we come into 
the world, richly or poorly endowed with 
intelligence, and we find it consonant with 
natural law that those among us who have 
verbal, motor, or social intelligence in de- 
gree or combination greater than the rest 
of us, should have rewards commensurate 
with their abilities; and we further insist 
that any policy or system that will not 
evoke and encourage those natural abil- 
ities to the uttermost, but that will, on the 
contrary, repress and discourage their ex- 
hibition, by confining reward to the nar- 
row limits, that will be deemed, under a 


comes 


system of State Medicine, adequate for 
the least among us, is a futile attempt to 
fly in the face of the accumulated experi- 
ence of the ages, and a venture doomed 
in the last analysis to defeat the very 
purpose for which it was inaugurated. 

The final injunction of the starter— 
“may the best man win,” means that a 
democratic nation believes the best man 
should win. To hamstring him, this best 
man, at the start, by setting a mark within 
the easy attainment of all, to regiment 
the group to which he belongs, and send 
it forward all in line, in a goose-step 
adapted to the tempo of the dullards and 
the plodders, is simply to deprive so- 
ciety of a continuation of the benefits that 
have come to it from the eager questings 
of those bold and hardy spirits, who push 
ahead of the common herd and open and 
develop new territories, to the enlarge- 
ment of the general horizon. 


What About Billions Spent on Non- 
Essentials? 

A committee on the cost of medical 
care, by its very title, suggests to a sug- 
gestible public, one, at least, of its inevit- 
able conclusions, for which it is not nec- 
essary to wait five years or spend a couple 
of million dollars. The title means, of 
course, the “too high cost of medical 
care,” for otherwise why enter upon the 
inquiry? No surveys are in progress de- 
signed to convince the public that it pays 
too little for what it needs, or for what, 
through a frenzy of advertising for the 
purpose of stimulating consumptionism, 
it has been taught to believe it needs. 1 
know of no philanthrophies or founda- 
tions contributing to surveys designed to 
make the public restive about the fifty 
millions it pays annually for chewing 
gum, the two hundred and fifty millions 
that go for musical instruments, or the 
five hundred millions for jewelry, or the 
eight hundred millions for cigarettes, or 
the thousand millions it pays for candy, 
or the two thousand millions it pays for 
automobiles. No great concern is appar- 
ent over the two hundred million spent 
annually for patent medicines; and the 
charge of W. E. Humphry, Federal Trade 
Commissioner, that “the publication of 
fraudulent advertising in magazines and 
newspapers costs the American public 
about five hundred million dollars annu- 
ally,” falls on ears that are strangely deaf. 

The traditional basic divisions of the 
family budget provide for food, shelter, 
clothing, light and fuel, and incidentals. 
The fundamental necessity of food and 
shelter and clothing is axiomatic, but 
medical care, the most fundamental nec- 
essity, if we agree that nothing has value 
or existence except for human life, has 
to take its chances among the incidentals 
that have multiplied enormously during 
the last quarter of a century and are con- 
stantly increasing in number and cost. 

The memory of most of us here will go 
back to the time when gasoline cost seven 
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cents a gallon; when one nurse took care 
of a patient day and night for twenty-five 
dollars a week; when a good private room 
at the hospital could be had for twenty 
dollars a week, and the best for thirty-five 
dollars; when a diagnosis could be ar- 
rived at or approximated without the mul- 
titude of costly procedures which the 
public has been taught to believe are 
necessary if it is to get a square deal, 
and so on down the line. It is not here 
intended to intimate that the increased 
cost of these various factors entering into 
the expense of medical care, are exces- 
sive or unjustified. What I do want to 
point out is that my observation, and I 
dare say your own, will support the state- 
ment that the doctor, whose contribution 
is the one absolute essential in the whole 
scheme is, for the most part, making sub- 
stantially the same charges for his cer- 
vices that he did two decades ago. Is 
anyone so naive as to believe that any 
readjustment involving a reduction in the 
cost of medical care is going materially 
to affect the price paid for those items 
just mentioned, and the long list that may 
be added? The probability is that the re- 
lief demanded will be sought for in an at- 
tempt to reduce the doctor’s income, not- 
withstanding the inevitable deterioration 
in his personal worth and the value of his 
service that will come from pushing him 
downward in the social and economic 
scale. 


How Can You Evaluate Medical Service? 


It is held up as a reproach to medicine 
that it has no system of cost accounting 
that will let the physician know what it 
costs to make a call, or a surgeon to per- 
form an operation. Has the great orator, 
whose presence packs the auditorium, a 
system of cost accounting that determines 
the material reward the public is willing 
to give him for his effort? Does the in- 
spired preacher know what it costs him 
to prepare a sermon, or the author of a 
successful book or the painter of a great 
picture—do they know the exact value in 
dollars and cents of the efforts that went 
into their work? Their hopeful imitators 
spend twice the time and effort on their 
orations, sermons, books and pictures, yet 
none there are, or few, to do them honor 
and fix by their demand or patronage the 
value of their output. Is it not right and 
natural that the public should beat a 
pathway to the door of the man who 
makes a better mouse trap, even though 
his house be set in the wilderness? 

My argument may be subject to criti- 
cism, but what I wish to point out is that 
in the realm of human relationships we 
cannot expect to take over and apply the 
mechanisms that have proved their worth 
in the realm of material things, and get 
the same answers. 

It costs no more in preparation, time, 
or effort for a surgeon to relieve a stran- 
gulated hernia and save the life of a 


(Turn to page 354) 





HE - scientific 
approach to 
the study of 


personality traits is 
| comparatively a re- 
cent one. Numerous 
attempts in the past 
have been made to 






analyze personality, 
most of which, how- 
ever, were nothing 
more than the expressions of personal 
opinion. The last decade has witnessed 
a marked change in this particular. Mere 
opinion, from whatever source, is being 
gradually but surely forced to give way to 
known facts as new and improved tech- 
niques are developed. Quantitative studies 
in the field of commerce and industry, as 
well as in the strictly academic field, are 
becoming more and more frequent. It is 
increasingly apparent that questions, re- 
gardless of the type, can be settled def- 
initely and adequately only when sub- 
mitted to experimental evidence and the 
results treated by objective methods. 

The present study was made for the 
purpose of determining the disposition of 
the members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Gainesville, Georgia, to dominate, or to 
be dominated by, their fellows. The test 
used was the A. S. Reaction Study—A 
Scale for Measuring Ascendance-Sub- 
mission in Personality. The test was con- 
structed and tentative norms worked out 
by Allport and Allport of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. There are 33 statements found in 
the test, each one having to do with some 
“face-to-face relationship of every-day 
life.” The study, while somewhat limited 
in the number of statements included, 
nevertheless, furnishes a sufficiently com- 
prehensive sampling of situations to de- 
tect which of two types of reaction, if 
either one, is the more characteristic. The 
total score made by the individual on the 
test measures his characteristic trait— 
either dominant or submissive. 

The statements found in the test carry 
with them three different values, namely, 
a plus value, pointing to a dominant dis- 
position; a minus or negative value, indi- 
eating a submissive tendency; while a 
few of the responses carry with them a 
zero value, having no diagnostic signi- 
fieance in either direction. The highest 
possible plus score to be made on the test 
is 81, the highest possible minus score is 
79. The median score is 0.00. By the 


median score is meant that point on the 
scale on either side of which fall 50 per 
cent of the cases. The final score in each 
individual case is the algebraic sum of 
the scores for the separate items. 

The norms for the test are based on 
727 cases, men found in the upper three 
classes of Dartmouth College. The me- 
dian score, given above, is 0.00; the ex- 
treme plus value actually obtained by the 
authors of the test was 64; the extreme 
minus value was 55. The scores made by 
the members of the Gainesville club, with 
the initials of the men, together with their 
occupations, are arranged below in a de- 
scending order, beginning with the larg- 
est. The plus values are given in the 
left-hand column, the minus values in the 
column at the right. 

An examination and comparison of 
these scores with those found by the au- 
thors of the test reveal some interesting 
facts. The number of persons found in 
the minus column exceeds by 2 the num- 
ber found in the plus column. The total 
value of the plus scores, however, favors 
the plus column by 69 points. Viewed 
in the light of established norms, it is 
apparent that this group, when taken as 
a whole, is marked by a spirit of domi- 
nance. One wonders if this is not char- 
acteristic of Kiwanians generally; at least 
the spirit is in keeping with our slogan, 
“We Build.” The highest plus score ac- 
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tually made on the test is 50, a value re- 
moved only 31 points from the highest 
obtainable score; the highest minus score 
made is 38, a point on the scale removed 
11 points from the highest obtainable 
score. The lowest plus score made is 6, 
a distance of 44 points below the highest 
plus score; the lowest minus score is 3, 
a distance of 35 points from the highest 
minus score. The median plus score is 
18; the median minus score is 14. Taking 
the men as a whole, only one (W. T. C.) 
made the median score (0.00). 

There is not sufficient evidence avail- 
able at present to show that dominance is 
intrinsically more desirable than sub- 
mission. Current opinion, however, seems 
inclined to place a premium upon the 
dominating and convincing type of per- 
sonality. The dominant type possesses 
certain advantages for specific types of 
occupations. The submissive type is fre- 
quently found to be not only more pleas- 
ing and agreeable socially, but in the 
long run succeeds in his adjustments 
quite as well as the dominant type of 
personality and not infrequently  sur- 
passes him. The occupation which one 
follows may act as a partial cause, deter- 
mining which of the two types of per- 

(Turn to page 352) 
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The Master Builder Calls 
Paul E. McCready 


N APRIL 29, 1930, the Master 

Builder called former Assistant 

International Secretary Paul E. 
McCready to the fellowship of the in- 
visible Kiwanis club. 

Joining the Headquarters’ Staff of Ki- 
wanis International in the fall of 1919, 
he was immediately placed in charge of 
the extension activities of the organiza- 
tion, which had only shortly before been 
placed under Headquarters’ supervision. 
Possessing an exceptional talent for 
organization, he promptly codrdinated the 
work of the field staff, increased the per- 
sonnel and successfully guided the ex- 
tension of Kiwanis through its most 
formative years. The greatest year of 
club building in Kiwanis history was dur- 
ing his leadership of this important work. 

Upon the retirement of Dean Clark 
from the Assistant Secretaryship in 1922, 
Paul was named his successor, and 
rendered distinguished service in that im- 
portant post until he resigned in 1925 to 
enter business. 

Paul E. McCready had the genius for 
friendship. He was known as “Paul” or 
“Mac” to literally hundreds of Kiwanians 
in the United States and Canada. Through 
his attractive personality he drew men to 
the organization he served. His loyalty 
to the two International Secretaries with 


whom he served was a good example of 
his fine spirit. 


Paul _ E. born at 


McCready was 





Paul E. McCready 


Marion, Kansas, thirty-five years ago. He 
attended Friends University at Wichita, 
the University of Chicago, and was a 
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graduate in voice of the Power-Myers 
Conservatory of Music in Wichita. As a 
tenor soloist of great talent he was well 
known in musical circles in the various 
cities in which he lived, and contributed 
to the success of many a Kiwanis meet- 
ing with his music. 

When the United States entered the 
World War he immediately enlisted with 
other University of Chicago men in Base 
Hospital Unit Thirteen, and was prepar- 
ing for a commission in the Artillery 
when the War ended. The Government 
retained him after the Armistice as En- 
tertainment Director for hospitals and 
prison camps in France and Germany. 

At the time of his death he was the 
Managing Executive of a large sales 
organization developing the J. Pierpont 
Morgan Estate on the Hudson River above 
New York City. 

Funeral services were held in Wichita, 
Kansas, on Saturday, April 26. The 
writer attended the funeral representing 
Kiwanis International. Mr. McCready 
is survived by his wife, Hazel Frances; by 
two lovely children, Mary Eleanor, age 
ten, and Paul E. Jr., age five; his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. McCready of 
Wichita, and two brothers, E. S. Me- 
Cready of Chicago, and Morris D. of 
Wichita. 


RESOLUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Wuereas, Kiwanis through the untime- 
ly death of Paul E. McCready, has lost a 
faithful friend and leader, whose contri- 
bution to its development during the six 
years of his outstanding service as a mem- 
ber of the Headquarters’ Staff of Ki- 
wanis International will be a perpetual 
memorial to his ability and devotion; and 

Wuereas, by the force of his character 
and the charm of his personality he drew 


men to loyal service of the organization; 
and 

Wuereas, hundreds of Kiwanians who 
were informed and inspired by him have 
been deeply touched by the passing of one 
whose life was so vitally linked with the 
development of our organization; now 
therefore be it 

ReEso.vep, that we, the members of the 
Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Interna- 








tional, acknowledge our personal loss in 
the passing of Paul E. McCready; that 
we record our appreciation of his valu- 
able service to our beloved organization; 
and be it further 

ReEso.tvep, that these resolutions be 
published in THe Krwanis MaGazine and 
copies be sent to his family as evidence 
of our deep sympathy in their bereave- 
ment. 
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10,000,000,000 Fish 


The Federal and State Fisheries 
through their stocking of streams 
with billions of fish are adding 
much to constructive joy, to the 
lure of the woods and waters of 
the country. 


D> WP KEKE 


EDERAL and state fish hatcheries 

and fish cultural work in this coun- 

try now represent an investment of 
about $15,000,000 with an annual operat- 
ing cost of about $3,000,000. The Bureau 
of Fisheries, which is operated under the 
Department of Commerce, now main- 
tains more than seventy stations and sub- 
stations in thirty-two states and the terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

Federal and state fish hatcheries now 
have a combined output of 10,000,000,000 
fish annually, but even this supply fails 
to meet present-day demands, so keen is 
the interest of fishermen for this sport. 
There is no more ardent fisherman in the 
country than President Herbert Hoover, 
who while Secretary of Commerce said: 

“I am for fishing for fun as a con- 
tribution to constructive joy, because it 
gives an excuse and an impulse to take 
to the woods and to the water. Moreover, 
fishing has democratic values because the 
same privilege of joy is open to the coun- 
try boy as to the city lad. And equally 
to his properly brought up city or farmer 
dad. 

“There is an equality of all men before 
fishes. The fish has never learned to dis- 
criminate much as to the price of tackle. 
He takes no account of class or of man- 
ners and with it all, while there are high 
moments of excitement there are periods 
of great thrill, the good fisherman must 
yield to contemplative moods, for often 
it is a long time between bites. These 
interregnums make for reserve and calm 
No one can catch fish in anger 
or in malice. A good fisherman must by 
nature be possessed of much faith and 
He gains even 


reflection, 


hope or he would not fish. 
in charity when he listens to other fisher- 
men. All of which should create a high 
esteem for fish.” 

The reasons for the supply of fish from 
hatcheries not being equal to the demand 
has been brought about by such factors as 
deforestation, reclamation, the construc- 
tion of dams, river pollution, and automo- 
biles and good roads. 

In deforesting our lands we have freshet 
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and flood with waters laden with silt and 
debris which bury the eggs of the bottom 
spawners and render our streams less 
favorable to fish life. 


Factors in Present-Day Conditions 


We are eternally clearing up, reclaim- 
ing this swamp, that bayou, dredging and 
filling until our streams are little more 
than canals, and in so doing we are wip- 
ing out the nursery grounds of many of 
our fishes and their food supply. We are 
not satisfied until we have rid the shores 
of the vegetation and the streams of snags 
and other hiding places for the little 
fishes. 

By erecting power dams and other 
barriers we are rendering it difficult for 
anadromous fishes like the shad and 
salmon to reach the spawning grounds or 
for the young to return to the sea. Our 
efforts to provide fishways and fish ladders 
have been for the most part futile. 

With growth in population we have 
built huge cities and developed the great- 
est industrial system the world has ever 
known. These are located by river, lake 
or shore, pouring an ever increasing tor- 
rent of domestic sewage and industrial 
waste into these waters until many of them 
are littke more than open sewers utterly 
devoid of aquatic life. 

In our boyhood days we hitched old 
Dobbin to the wagon and drove eight or 
ten miles at the most for a day’s fishing. 
Today we hop into an automobile and fish 
in the next county, the adjoining state or 
across the continent or across the border 
to neighboring countries. With shorter 
hours of work instead of fishing several 
times in a season, we may fish that many 
times within a week. With thousands of 
roads, the 


miles of good inaccessible 


places have been made accessible with 
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the result that few refuges for fish re- 
main. 

These represent a few of the factors 
which have contributed to present-day 
conditions. 


Conservation 


It is self-evident that we should en- 
courage reforestation and that we should 
determine definitely that a swamp will be 
better agriculture than to 
aquiculture before reclaiming it. We 
need to devise ways to permit our valu- 
able anadromous fishes to reach their 
grounds and we 


suited to 


spawning need to 
eliminate pollution from our waterways 
wherever possible as a health and recrea- 
tional measure. Our people should be 
encouraged to seek healthful recreation in 
fishing and they should be able to catch 
fish in so doing. It therefore becomes 
necessary to supplement the work of the 
federal and state authorities. How shall 
this be done? 

In 1925, Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, suggested one way of improv- 
ing fishing. Now it is generally believed 
that the stocking of a stream with trout 
three to six inches long is better than 
planting a thousand times as many of the 
baby fish a few days old. While the 
Bureau’s hatcheries can turn out these 
baby fishes by the hundreds of thousands, 
we do not have the pond space to rear 
them to the fingerling size and the cost of 
food and transportation would be prohibi- 
tive, so Mr. Hoover suggested that private 
clubs provide nursery ponds and bear the 
cost of rearing them to the larger size. 
The popularity of this procedure is evi- 
denced by the increase in the numbers 
of agencies coéperating with the Bureau 
from 25 in 1926 to.55 in 1927, to 86 in 
1928, and 114 or more at the present time. 














One of the special cars operated by the Bureau of Fisheries. 
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These 114 nurseries this year were al- 
lotted some five million of fry for rearing 
to the fingerling stage and in areas where 
this practice has been carried on for a 
year or two, fishermen claim to be experi- 
encing much improved fishing. Several 
of the states, including Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, have found 
it expedient to grow fish to legal size be- 
fore placing them in the streams. 

Recently the State Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, writing on the subject said: 
“Pennsylvania no longer plants any trout 
in its streams less than six inches in 
length which is the legal size for taking 
trout in this state. We are doing this 
with great success, and under our policy 
fishermen are taking more trout out of our 
streams than ever before.” 

The policy recommended by Mr. 
Hoover has this great advantage that it 
decentralizes fish rearing and affords 
those willing to make a direct investment 
an opportunity to obtain results not other- 
wise possible. Let federal or state hatch- 
eries provide the young fish and make 
such inspection trips to codperative nur- 
series as will insure their obtaining the 
best results. The day is approaching 
when it may be well for counties, or even 
municipalities, to work out a program for 
keeping the streams stocked with fish. 
While you will always need the leadership 
of the federal and state authorities, their 
aid in combating diseases and increasing 
the productivity of the water areas; and 
their supervision to see that the smaller 
units carry on their work successfully, it 
is only by some such enlarged program of 
operation that we may expect to be able 
to provide that enjoyment and healthful 
exercise which good fishing supplies. 


Humor Amidst Difficulties 

There are various problems and diffi- 
culties with which we are faced. Each 
applicant for fish fills out a blank and 
secures the indorsement of a Member of 
Congress. On the blank the applicant 
describes the body of water to be stocked, 
the species of fish desired, etc. The Bu- 
reau receives some 15,000 such applica- 
tions each year. Our vicissitudes in filling 
these applications are many and varied. 
An untimely flood may release most of a 
particular station’s stock which we had 
counted upon to fill the applications in 
a particular region. An epidemic may 
decimate the stock at another station. 
Applications are constantly being re- 
ceived. Naturally some are received at 
the time or just after the distribution of a 
particular species, too late to receive at- 
tention during that season. Less than a 
year later a letter arrives charging that 
the application has been on file for sev- 
eral years and inquiring whether we ever 
intend filling the application. 

Numerous such inquiries are received 
by the Bureau in regard to application for 
fish. When Congress is in session the 
telephone rings every few minutes for in- 
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formation in regard to the status of ap- 
plications. Considerable correspondence 
is required in handling 15,000 applica- 
tions. Often the applicant, his Congress- 
man, and the two Senators make inquiry 
about a single application. Then too we 
have to deal with persons who insist upon 
planting fish in unsuitable water. Con- 
siderable argument is required to con- 
vince some applicants that trout should 
not be placed in ponds with warm-water 
fishes, and bass in trout streams. Just a 
few days ago a person in a nearby city in- 
sisted upon a shipment of food fish to rear 
in his cellar. One man is convinced that 
he can make a success rearing black bass, 
crappie, and bluegill in a pool eight by 
ten feet. Some years ago we sent a man 
a few bass for a small pool, and three 
years later checked the results. The let- 
ter from the applicant’s neighbor read as 
follows: “The fish died, the applicant 
too. We think the water was too warm.” 

Although the Bureau makes no general 
distribution of ornamental fishes, it seems 
that every person having a pond, aquari- 
um, or pool of goldfish has the impression 
that the Bureau can tell just what is 
wrong with the goldfish by information 
conveyed by letter or telephone. When a 
goldfish gets sick the first thing they 
usually do is to phone or write the Bu- 
reau. 

Fish are not available at all times so it 
is impossible to make shipments promptly 
upon receipt of applications. One lady, 
upon being told that her fish could not be 
sent until fall, responded as follows: “I 
am asking you to be personally lovely to 
me and send the fish at once.” We are 
constantly being compelled to refuse 
pleas like these. 

In making distribution to practically 
every state in the Union the Bureau uses 
five special cars, and during the busy sea- 
sons as many as 200 station employees are 
detailed to this work. Each car carries a 
crew of five, including the cook, and travel 
in passenger trains frequently making de- 
liveries while the train- makes its cus- 


tomary stops. It requires quick action 
to make delivery of forty or fifty cans of 
fish to fifteen or twenty different appli- 


cants while the train is discharging 
passengers. When a distribution car 


leaves headquarters in the spring it may 
not return until December or later. 


Good Job for Henpecked Husbands 


A position on a distribution car is as 
undesirable for the benedict as it is desir- 
able for the unhappily married man. I 
say this believing that a large number of 
henpecked husbands will be asking for 
positions in this service. One of the 
Bureau’s employees of the distribution 
service a few years ago asked for detail 
to the station on the ground that he was 
going to get married and he believed a 
man should stay at home at least one year 
after he is married. 

The distribution employees have to be 
general mechanics and understand thor- 
oughly the equipment of the car. The 
past season and right in the midst of the 
distribution work one of the cars was 
given what is termed a “kick-off” at a 
point in Ohio. Now a kick-off is a flying 
switch. In this case there was no brake- 
man on the car and it was rammed against 
another coach with such force as to dislo- 
cate the boiler and pumps and disarrange 
things in general. To have placed the 
car in the shops at this time would have 
caused considerable delay at a very busy 
time so the crew made the necessary re- 
pairs in twenty-four hours’ time and pro- 
ceeded with the regular work. 

There are many vicissitudes in connec- 
tion with the distribution of living fish. 
The distribution car may be on a lonely 
siding one night and the next night it may 
be in a large city. The car, the home of 
the crew, is offen changed about from 
place to place. 

Despite these problems and difficulties, 
we are constantly striving to increase our 
output and render service to those of our 
people who seek health and recreation in 
the great out-of-doors. 
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Similarity in Ideals 


T MIGHT be interesting to draw your 
attention to the similarity which exists 
in my mind between Kiwanians and 

journalists as to their ideals in public 
life. 

A great French writer, Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, who was fond of frugal meals, 
as you are and as we are, despised big 
dinners and he roguishly said: “Nos 
péres ont pensé pour nous, hous mangeons 
pour eux,” that is to say: “Our fathers 
have thought for us, we eat for them.” 

But you do better, in that respect, be- 
cause you know how to join thought to 
eating. While recuperating your bodily 
forces, you make a share of your luncheon 
time to spiritual culture and to the study 
of social duties. Thereby you deserve con- 
gratulations. 

If you will allow a journalist of thirty 
years’ service to tell you how he sees 
some problems of life, and then you will 
realize that it is justifiable to assert that 
Kiwanians and journalists have many 
ideals which are very nearly the same. 

A philosopher of the Middle Ages has 
said: “Love and do what you like.” He 
naturally spoke of purely loving. 

Let us put love, which is charity, at the 
base of our daily life. The whole hu- 
manity is a large body of which every 
member is entitled to the help and co- 
operation of the others. 

In social life, loving charity and kind- 
ness should be our guiding star. 

Remember the two ideal friends as 
described by Virgil in his A®neid: they 
loved so much each other that the life 
of the one was leaking through the wound 
of the other. 

The program of Kiwanis is the program 
of journalists. We believe, as you do, in 
the necessity of brotherhood in this world 
and we endeavor to foster it by public 
service. 

Our country, which we love, is not 
only the piece of land where our fore- 
fathers have lived and where they silently 
rest, where we have been born and 
brought up, and where we hope to sleep 
our last rest; it implies furthermore the 
piece of time in which we have been 
called upon to live. So we should love 
our whole country, our own century, that 
is men of our time as well as everything 
of our country. 

Men at the head of public administra- 
tions should be specially cared for. Are 


they not entitled to the fair coéperation 
of their fellow countrymen? Do not for- 
get they are human. They crave for jus- 
tice and equitable appreciation of their 
services. In order to uplift the level of 
our representative governments, we should 
make public life appealing to the most 
able men in our community. 

Should we not realize that variety be- 
ing a most valuable element of beauty, 
we must bow before and even love variety. 
In a garden, for instance, the more many 
kinds of flowers there are, the more beau- 
tiful is the garden itself. 

If all the birds in the world were sing- 
ing the same song, all in the same way, 
their concerts would be less pleasant to 
be heard. 

To emphasize the most valuable price 
of variety, will you pardon me a personal 
recollection ? 

During the fall of 1921, I was sent to 
the second Press Congress of the World 
which took place in Honolulu, the Queen 
City of the Hawaiian Islands, so poetically 
described by Mark Twain as “the love- 
liest fleet of islands that lies anchored in 
any ocean.” In that “Paradise of the 
Pacific” you may enjoy the semi-tropical 
everlasting summer. An ideal weather in 
which heat is tempered by trade winds 
enables you there to play golf or any 
other outdoor sport twelve months a year. 
In Honolulu liquid sunshine is a sub- 
stitute to rain which is unknown. But 
still, after having spent a few weeks in 
such an earthly paradise, I realized that 
uniformity engenders weariness and I be- 
gan to long for our several distinctive 
Canadian seasons so copiously endowed 
with beauties of their own. On my way 
back, when I reached Canada, cold 
weather and glittering snow appeared to 
me as invaluable picturesque assets to 
our beloved country. 

Indeed variety, which discards monot- 
ony, is one of the most conspicuous 
wealths. 

Kiwanians know how to bridge the 
gap between the rich and the poor, be- 
tween the strong and the weak. So you 
stand for that humane and commendable 
socialism which secures for the wealthy 
people the invaluable satisfaction of giv- 
ing and for the needy the pleasure of 
receiving help and comfort. 

Money is a good servant but it is a bad 
master. Let us use it wisely. 
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BY OSWALD MAYRAND 


Editor-in-Chief, Montreal La Presse 


With inspiring love we should work. 
Kiwanians are builders. You build. 
Everybody has to do his bit in this social 
world as it is organized. 

There is no useless job. Each of us 
should stick to his daily task, in order 
to contribute to the welfare of the whole 
community. From an open angle, there 
is but a very little difference in the scale 
of beings whether infinitely great, whether 
infinitely small, between the _ several 
classes of workers. Each class has to play 
the game, partially providing for the 
needs of the social body. 

To work is to live. 

Happiness is composed of so many 
pieces that there is always at least one 
missing. But the most important is surely 
working, building. 

Beware of existing without living. Get 
busy and do things. Motion spells life, 
while inertness calls for death. Then 
keep acting. If living is building, what 
should we build and how should we 
build? 

When a man feels he is reaching the 
last span of his earthly life, he gets sorry 
in the face of the ultimate necessity of 
dropping soon what he has learned 
through so many years of hard work. 

Then he naturally looks for younger 
people, with the hope that he may be- 
queath them his many experiences of 
life. 

Knowledge waives death and is anxious 
to survive by leaving alluvions on the 
beach of generations and centuries. 

A man does not die entirely if he leaves 
behind children who will take up the 
flambeau of the family patrimony to hand 
it over, later on, to their own offspring. 

To bring up children with the legiti- 
mate ambition of making them better 
than we are is the most magnificent 
masterpiece which we may dream of and 
achieve. 

Even those who are deprived of direct 
descendants can do constructive work, 
in one way or the other, which should 
last longer than their lifetime. 

Are we not all labored, more or less, 
by some need of immortality, even in this 
world? 

Such thirst of surviving can be 
quenched by contributing in some way to 
make the world of tomorrow better than 
the world of today. 

(Turn to page 351) 
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“The Seat of the Scornful.” It is deep and wide, with 
wings for your head to loll against, and is surrounded 
by a general let’s take-a-nap atmosphere. 

Its name was given it because people who scorn the exertion 
of getting into a bathing suit and walking down the hill to the 
river to swim usually sit in it, to get a fine view of the river 
and the bathers. 

It was recently occupied by a Yankee freak. Yankees are 
generally supposed to be cadaverous, with concave stomachs 
and a nasal drawl. This one was of a different design. He 
might have been tagged “head by Michael Angelo, stomach 
by Falstaff and legs by Steinway” as he weighs two hundred 
and thirty or so and philosophizes like Socrates. 

I sat beside him to hand him matches and cigars and things. 
We talked while younger people with better figures swam and 
dived off the spring board. I asked him how he liked a certain 
man of our acquaintance. 

He replied that he had spent his boyhood in Maine in a 
township which was very poor. The farms were rocky and the 
crops bad and there was little ready money. It was tough sled- 
ding for everyone. 

The township had no almshouse, so the destitute had no 
place to go to finish out their days. The Selectmen were thrifty 
and when a dependent was thrown on the public they auc- 
tioned him off. 

They did not literally put paupers on the auction block to sell 
them te the lowest bidder. That would have been too crude of 
course. They simply passed the word around the township that 
Uncle Billy Smith was now “on the town” and the Selectmen 
would take bids from anyone who would “see him through.” 
“Seeing him through” meant taking care of Uncle Billy until 
the “Grim Reaper” gathered him in with his scythe and re- 
moved him from this particular scene of activity. 

The farmers in the neighborhood or the people in the village 
would offer to take care of the pauper up for bidding. The 
one who agreed most cheaply to “see him through” got the 
pauper. It was like the selling of slaves in the South before the 
war, only the process was reversed. They bid for a paying 
guest in their homes for the rest of the guest’s life. 

Paupers went to the lowest bidder, of coursc. Oddly enough, 
the bids were entirely according to the nature, make-up, dis- 
position and type of the pauper. 

There was Aunt Deborah Thatcher who got “on the town.” 
For years she had been present at every sick bed for ten miles 
around. She knew more about pickling “tongues and sounds’ 
than any one. Her apple butter was luscious. She was a 
kindly soul, always helpful. Ezra Windsor’s family agreed to 
“see the old lady through” for a penny a year, the highest 
compliment ever paid her life and character. 

Captain Ephilus Bell was once a sea captain. He had lost 
a leg. Captain Ephilus wore a sharp spike in the end of his 
wooden leg which punched holes in floors. He also chewed 
tobacco and was not particularly careful where he expectorated. 
This double damage to the spotless floors of the Yankee house- 
wives made the bids on the Captain few and high when he “got 
on the town.” Nobody wanted to “see him through.” The 
Selectmen had to pay thirty dollars a month to place him in a 
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decidedly poor home. 

So it went. Paupers brought different prices, according to 
the kind of people they were. If they were agreeable old folks 
they went to nice homes and cost the Selectmen little to “see 
them through.” Disagreeable, like Parthenia Baxter, an old 
maid who had a vinegar face and a vitriolic tongue, the Select- 
men had to pay high to get a place to wait for the box with six 
handles. 

Having explained all this in great detail, my fat Yankee 
friend returned to the man of our acquaintance about whom I 
had asked. He said that if that man were a pauper in his 
township he wouldn’t bid for a chance to take him into his 
family to “see him through” unless he bid mighty high! 

After he expressed his opinion of our mutual acquaintance, 
his voice died down and his cigar went out. He slept audibly, 
as fat men do. I sat and thought it over, wondering how people 
would bid on me if I were a pauper and the Selectmen were 
getting bids from my native villagers to “see me through.” 

I couldn’t hope to be an ornament around any house because 
I am not pretty. I was not, even before I lost my hair, before 
my scrubby mustache became dirty grey and before this balloon 
tire effect around my torrid zone became noticeable. If I hope 
for low bids to “see me through” I must be a bit more careful 
in my dress. Clean linen, well manicured nails and a good 
tailor can keep me from looking so seedy. 

Then I must be more careful where I spill cigarette ashes 
and toss half-burned matches. I guess Ann’s right about 
scolding me for that. It’s not very tidy. 

I should be less sot in my ways. I have many habits, like 
that fool one of getting up at seven in the morning when every- 
one else wants to sleep. I don’t have to do that. If I'd stick 
around in bed awhile, maybe I'd fall asleep again, instead of 
blundering around the house whistling and waking every one. 

I ought not to be so impatient of the faults of others. Sizing 
up the possible bidding on “seeing me through,” I realized 
that I have a lot of faults. I should be more patient with those 
of others if I expect them to be patient with mine. 

I should not monopolize the conversation so much. Of 
course what I want to say is more interesting than what other 
people say, but I ought to give them a chance to talk part of 
the time, because they like to hear themselves as much as I 
like to hear me talk! 

I thought of a lot of more serious faults, too, but I’'d rather 
not set them down here. 

The fat Yankee snored. I sat there, taking bids to “see me 
through,” and really became quite discouraged. I don’t see 
how any nice family could take me at a penny a year as they 
did Aunt Deborah Thatcher. Maybe I’d bring even more than 
the enormous sum of thirty dollars a month, as did the objec- 
tionable Captain Ephilus Bell. 

It was good for me to think over the objections people might 
have to “seeing me through.” A lot of small things about me 
others might object to, so I’m going to reform and make it 
easier for peoplé to “see me through” when I am on the hands 
of whoever it is who has to do it. 

Maybe you'll think it over, too. It’s almost unbelievable that 
a nice fellow like you could have any curable faults, still it’s 
fun to wonder, anyhow! 
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A Manufacturer's Viewpoint 


WAS much interested in the able 

presentation of “A Farmer’s View- 

point” by Kiwanian Ernest Gelhaus 
in the March issue of Tue Kiwanis Mac- 
AZINE. 

I followed the article with admiration 
until I came to the last paragraphs, and 
here found the same psychology which 
is bound to prevent the present farm re- 
lief law, or any other like it, from suc- 
ceeding, desirable as such an end would 
be. 

Mr. Gelhaus very justly asks, “In a 
sense is it as natural and practical for 
the farmer intentionally to grow less in 
an effort to increase the price, as it is 
for any crowded business or profession 
to seek added revenue by doing less?” 

It is not natural for any business or 
profession to voluntarily cut its produc- 
tion. It will not do so until it has to. 

Industry, however, has long recognized 
that disagreeable as the process is, it 
must at times do this very thing if it 
is to survive, and business adopts this 
very method of self-preservation. 

The farmer desires equal opportunity 
with other business. 

No one will deny that he is richly en- 
titled to it. 

But—he cannot get such equal oppor- 
tunity unless he plays the game the same 
as the merchant and manufacturer has 
to play it. That is, by working with, and 
not against well defined economic laws. 

The writer is in the textile business. 
As a matter of fact he knits socks for 
the farmer to wear, and he has an in- 
tense and personal interest in the wel- 
fare of the farmer. Call it a selfish in- 
terest, if you will, for he knows that if 
the farmer is prosperous he can buy more 
of everything, including socks. 

Selfish or not, it is a sincere interest. 
The interests of the farmer and the manu- 
facturer are not opposed; they are, as a 
matter of fact, identical. 

No one who reads the papers can fail 
to know that no business in the country, 
not even that of the farmer, has been so 
hard hit during the past eight or ten 
years as has the textile industry. 

What has the industry done to keep 
its head above water? 

Three things—the same things that any 
business, the farmer included, must do 
in like circumstances. 


First; Diversify. Second; Improve 
marketing. Third; (and this is the real 
key to the situation) Cut production to 
balance consumption. 

When the textile industry, the wheat 
farmer, the rubber grower, the coffee 
planter, is faced with a situation such as 
now exists, he cannot solve it by extra- 
economic means. Witness the results in 
rubber and coffee. 

The only solution which will be per- 
manent, and will amount to anything is 
the balancing of production with con- 
sumption. All else is futile. 

There are two ways, and only two, in 
which this can be done—increasing con- 
sumption or decreasing production. 

Only recently we cut our factory opera- 
tion from a fifty to a forty-hour week. 
We did not wish to do this. We want to 
run full capacity, as the farmer wishes 
to farm every acre; but we know that if 
we overproduce we are facing certain 
disaster. 

We want to stay in business. We would 
rather sell a small quantity of goods at 
some profit than a large quantity at no 
profit at all. That is exactly what it 
would come to, should we run regardless. 

Mr. Gelhaus asks why, with millions 
starving in China, the United States does 
not appropriate the price of a battle-ship, 
purchase food from the farmers, and send 
it to starving China. 

Fine! Furthermore, the writer will 
personally contribute, if Mr. Gelhaus will 
agree that the growers of these products 
will not build up another similar, or 
larger, surplus next year, and require the 
cost of another battle-ship, or maybe two. 

We have seen in the textile field, dur- 
ing the past ten years, scores of concerns 
going broke by disregarding the prin- 
ciples of sound economics—producing, 
glutting the market, and then having to 
sell for whatever the purchasers would 
pay. 

We, ourselves have diversified. We 
have gradually gone out of the lines 
where our competitors were cutting out 
all the profit by overproduction, and turn- 
ing to other products for which our ma- 
chinery was adapted. 

“But”, Mr. Gelhaus might say at this 
point, “you manufacturers can do that— 
we farmers can’t. We can only raise a 
limited range of crops, depending upon 
soil and climate.” 
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Granted. But do you think that the 
knit goods manufacturer is in a much 
better position? He can make only a 
very limited range of goods on his factory 
equipment. For example, we knit heavy 
woolen socks. If we wished to make 
lighter wool goods, cotton or silk, it 
would involve entirely equipping our 
factory at enormous expense. We could 
do better to sell our factory, (if we could 
get anyone to buy it) and purchase an- 
other. 

The farmer can diversify within a given 
range. So can the factory. To go be- 
yond these ranges the farmer must buy 
another farm; the manufacturer another 
factory. 

The farmer naturally wishes to use the 
farm he has, and make it produce all it 
will by the most efficient operation. The 
factory owner wishes exactly the same 
thing for his factory. 

The manufacturer, however, has long 
ago discovered that he cannot do as he 
wants to in this matter without paying 
a ruinous price. 

Mr. Gelhaus points out this peril when 
he says that an increase of 2% in dairy 
products, with no corresponding increase 
in consumption, would be disastrous to 
that business. 

Is it not perfectly evident that when 
any commodity market is suffering from 
an overproduction, the sane, sensible re- 
lief measures are: endeavor to increase 
markets, and decrease production? 

The writer would think that the enor- 
mous fluctuations in the cabbage and po- 
tato markets from year to year would be 
convincing proof that only a small short- 
age or surplus is required to send prices 
over a surprising range. 

Everyone wants the farmer to have a 
square deal. He deserves it. 

Our government, at the present time, 
is taking every step in its power to help 
him, but, as Chairman Legge has so 
frankly pointed out, all our government 
can do—all that all the combined govern- 
ments in the world could do—will avail 
nothing unless the immutable laws of sup- 
ply and demand are recognized by the 
farmer, and he helps himself in the only 
one big way by which relief can come— 
that is, cutting production to correspond 
to demand. 


Will he do it? 
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The Small Town’s Advantage 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


Chairman, New York District Committee 
on Kiwanis Education 


HE small town must have its ad- 
vantages as a location for a mer- 
chant. A good many instances have 
come under my observation to prove it. 

A merchant in one village was growing 
old without having been able to accumu- 
late any savings and his business was 
shrinking year by year as he became less 
and less able to conduct it aggressively. 
He had one good asset in the exclusive 
agency for a popular line of, let us say, 
cameras, since that was not the line. 

This camera agency continued to be 
profitable because of the extensive gen- 
eral advertising of the manufacturers. 
The public wanted those goods and they 
had to go to this merchant for them. He 
continued to cash in on the demand cre- 
ated by the manufacturer’s advertising, 
but his sales decreased as he failed in 
ability to keep up the stock and to push 
his business with energy. His one anchor 
to the windward was this strong adver- 
tised line, but the manufacturer could not 
fail to note that in that village they were 
not getting the business they had the right 
to expect. 

The manufacturer’s representative 
sounded out various other merchants in 
the village. There had even been in- 
quiries from one or two about the agency. 
But in every case, when it came down to 
the discussion of actually taking the 
agency away from its present holder and 
giving it to one of the other merchants 
of the village, the other merchant would 
say, “Well, I'd like to handle the line and 
I could double your sales on it in six 
months, but I won’t take it away from 
Jones. He’s always had it and he’s having 
a hard time to keep going. Wait until he 
quits.” 

There were plenty of instances where 
people in the community, wanting better 
service on the line and a better stock 
from which to buy, suggested to other 
merchants that they see what they could 
do about getting the agency. In every 
case the suggestion was met with an ex- 
planation that Jones needed the business 
and they didn’t like to hit a man when 
he was down. 

Time after time instances like that have 
come under my own observation to indi- 
cate the influence of the human element 
in business in the small town. I have seen 
many cases where active merchants have 
refrained from taking the advantage they 


might have taken of the misfortunes of 
competitors, even to lending them stock 
in case of fire and sometimes going so far 
as to help in financing an uphill fight. 

Small town merchants are not more 
warm-hearted or generous in feeling to- 
ward others than city merchants, but they 
know the other fellow and his circum- 
stances and he may be a friend. In the 
city it is different. 

It is easier for a young merchant to 
build up a line of credit from a small 
town location because in such a com- 
munity everyone knows him and knows 
what he is and what he does. If he is 
the right type the fact is soon discovered 
and there is relatively little opportunity 
for him to “put anything over” on the 
local public. His life, in a great degree 
is an open book in its personal and family 
phases as well as in its business phases. 
If he has an extravagant family, it is 
known. If he has the reverse, a family 
ready to help in keeping down expenses, 
that too is known. 

Little is concealed in village life, and 
that means that the merchant’s customers’ 
habits and practices as well as his own 
are known and he is the better able to 
choose his credit customers. 

A small town is small enough in area 
so that anyone living there can patronize 
any store in the town. If one has a 
friend in business, one that 
friend’s store and boosts the friend’s 
game. In the city one may have an inti- 
mate friend, even a relative, in business 
and yet not have time to go the distance 
necessary to patronize him. 

A young man took over the shoe store 
left when his father died. There was 
no money and the stock was low and 
covered by unpaid debts. But the young 
man was honest and well brought up and 
everyone felt willing to take a chance 
on him. He borrowed enough money to 
increase the stock somewhat and started 
off with every hope of success. He did 
not prove to have it in him to make the 
business go. He wasn’t sufficiently will- 
ing to work. People rallied to his sup- 
port at the outset. They bought his shoes 
even when not just what they wanted. 
Women wore A’s when they wanted AA’s. 
They wore shoes not quite as stylish as 
they wanted, in order to take what he had. 
For a couple of years the young man 
struggled on, gradually slipping, people 


goes to 


patronizing him out of friendship or out 
of regard for his father whom they had 
known. In the end he was forced to give 
up the business, but the village had done 
all it could for him, and if he had been 
possessed of any fighting character, he 
would have made a real success. 

The village will give any decent young 
man a fair chance to succeed as a mer- 
chant. It will even go so far as to give 
him more than just a fair chance. The 
rest must be up to the individual. 

The young man who thinks of his busi- 
ness future only in terms of some city is 
overlooking the opportunity right at his 
own door. The size of a man’s business 
is not restricted in this day by the local 
population. He can reach out as far as 
automobiles can travel. 

A young woman with some city store 
experience decided to open a style shop, 
selling women’s apparel, in a village of 
about 1,200. She was really interested in 
the business and enjoyed it and she 
worked hard at getting the shop into at- 
tractive shape and she gave the women to 
understand that she was going to keep in 
close touch with the New York style mar- 
ket. In less than six months she was 
selling more dresses to the younger 
women than had previously been sold in a 
year to the whole community. 

Methods and plans and store features 
that are almost commonplace in the city 
retail shopping section may be unique in a 
village. It is easier to rise above the level 
of the average where that level is low. 
The young and aggressive merchant who 
will bring the best of modern city ideas 
into the village store and put them to 
work will make the store an outstanding 
success more easily than any success 
could be scored in the city. 

I want the young men looking forward 
to merchandising careers to consider 
what opportunities and advantages the 
small town offers, and by a small town I 
mean one of 5,000 or less, not the small 
town of the high power traveling sales- 
man who thinks of anything under 50,000 
as small. 

Let a young man get as much city ex- 
perience and training as he can without 
losing his understanding of the village, 
and then come back to the village and 
make use of what he has learned. He has 
all the opportunity one need ask for of 
making his business a success. 
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How to Have a Good Time 


in Kiwanis 


The author deduces logically that 
fun is a necessary factor at Ki- 
wanis club meetings. With fun, 
he holds that Kiwanis is a pre- 
server of youth. 
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Y SPIRITUAL nature,” said 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “is a 
plant, which requires watering 

once a week.” 

“Man,” said a famous Frenchman, “is 
incurably religious.” 

With these two solid sentences as jump- 
ing-off stones, let’s take a quick, brief 
dive into the fascinating mists of pure 
reason, and see where we land. 

Incurably religious as his entire history 
has proved him, man is also incurably 
gregarious, in his younger years. The 
“gang instinct” is synonymous with youth. 
Boys travel in packs if possible. A crowd 
is irresistible to a boy. They are learn- 
ing, developing, being polished. 

But the “gang instinct” declines with 
advancing years in most men. With the 
coming of old age, their love for com- 
panionship—any kind of companionship 

rollicking, adventuresome or plain; 
mental or physical; their desire for 
crowds changes all too frequently to a 
querulous shutting out of all but a very 
few well-tried contacts with others. 

The boy wants to be with a crowd. He 
is growing. The old man wants to be 
alone. He has stopped developing. There- 
fore, to stave off old age, hold fast and 
nurture the “gang instinct” in yourself. 

Kiwanis, with striking wisdom, has tak- 
en two basic elements of human success 
into its operation, the “gang instinct,” 
and the weekly “watering of this instinct 
which the church, through thousands of 
years’ experience, has found the proper 
time for refreshing the spiritual growth. 

Quod erat demonstrandum, pedagogi- 
cally speaking. Now let’s come up for 
air, and see where we are when we come 
up. 

Life is youth. Youth is life. Old age 
is decay—the beginning of death (speak- 
ing for the average, of course). 

Preservation of life is Nature’s first 
law. Thereby, preservation of youth is 
most important. And preservation of 
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youth requires cultivation and retention 
of the “gang instinct.” 

Kiwanis does this. 
“gang,” in an extremely 
usable way. 

Therefore, (triumphantly) Kiwanis is 
an old-age preventive—a conserver of 
youth and life. 

Kiwanis is fifteen years old. 
larly an organization for “young men and 
men who stay young,” many charter mem- 
bers have approached, are approaching, 
and will in increasing numbers approach 
the stage of life when critical tendencies 
get the upper hand, and the crowd be- 
comes too frequently offensive, grating. 

Dropping out of the club is one solu- 
tion, but a very poor and expensive one, 
both for the member and the club. For 
the member, see above—preservation of 
youth. For the club—the value to the 
club of members of long experience and 
ripened judgment needs only to be noted. 

The problem is to provide meetings at- 
tractive enough to overcome the growing 
critical tendencies; meetings that will 
compel participation, in spite of advanc- 
ing age, and in spite of the disillusion 
bred by familiarity, which frequently ap- 
proaches weariness and contempt in most 
men. 

A huge problem, thousands of con- 
scientious club officials have labored on 
it, with the result that Kiwanis is now what 
it is. It would be more presumptuous 
than I care to be to say that any one per- 
son can outline a solution of the problem 
of making attendance compulsory through 
the gripping character of the meetings for 
all Kiwanis clubs in the United States and 
Canada. But still wandering in the realms 
of reason, we pick up these thoughts: 

The church, age-old institution, and 
greatest organization in the world, em- 
ploys all possible assistants in furthering 
its continuance and growth. Solemn ritu- 
als, ceremonies of sombre beauty and im- 
pressiveness, dignity, stained glass and 
magnificent architecture: all these are 
used freely, in addition to ministry, teach- 
ing and participation, in fostering faith. 

Kiwanis cannot use these assistants to 
any degree. Kiwanis is not mystic. It is 
hearty, earthy, spontaneous, of the pres- 
ent, very much alive and active. “We 
Build.” And it is without highly trained, 


It is based on the 
adjustable, 
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paid ministration of pastor, priest or 
rabbi, to nurture the weak, the back-slid- 
ing. 

Kiwanis is founded upon and makes 
liberal use of some strong principles. 
Fellowship, friendship, the breaking of 
bread together, honor in being chosen to 
a particular organization, pride of mem- 
bership in one’s organization, and accom- 
plishment of idealistic and practical com- 
munity tasks: all these factors are used. 
But all together, they will not hold Ki- 
wanis together long, nor Kiwanians to 
membership through many years, as a 
general thing. 

Other more compelling and universal 
forces must be used. The most powerful 
and the most available one for Kiwanis is 
fun. 

It is the opposite of the ones taken by 
the church, but it is just as universal in its 
appeal if rightly used. 

The enormous receipts taken, in times 
good and times bad, by those in the multi- 
sided business of amusing the world shows 
the force of fun. Charlie Chaplin is the 
best known man in the world. Will 
Rogers runs him a close second. Amos ‘n’ 
Andy, comic strips, circuses, theaters, 
baseball, sports, autos, radios, Hollywood 
—all these show what fun means to men. 

All right! The lesson in theory is now 
over. Now, how to apply the conclusions, 
how to have more fun in Kiwanis meet- 
ings. 

The formula for fun and fellowship 
can be stated succinctly, in six words: 
holler and grin; talk and sing. This 
sounds unnecessarily crude, but it isn’t. 
It is simply the gang formula, as applied 
to those beyond the “Run-sheep-run” 
stage. 

Remember that you are not the rather 
successful business man now. Leave all 
that at the office or shop. For the next 
hour and one-half or so, you are one of a 
crowd, which has gathered to have a good 
time, and do some good work while you 
are having a good time. 

But let’s start a little further back. 

Come early. Get a good start. Come 
planning some fun. Do not just try to 
forget business. That not often 
work. Start planning to make fun. 

Smile when you come in and keep smil- 

(Turn to page 353) 
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SUMMER—AN OPPORTUNITY OR AN EXCUSE? 


OR a Kiwanian and his club, summer should be an 

opportunity and not an excuse.” This timely message 

of Secretary Harold E. Markham of the Kiwanis Club of 
Sparta, Wisconsin, should be earnestly heeded by Kiwanians 
and club leaders during “the good old summer-time.” 

Kiwanis is a “going concern.” It is intended to “go” through 
every month and season of the year. Meetings and programs 
are to be provided every week and their quality maintained 
during summer as well as winter. The rise in temperature does 
not lessen the responsibilities of committees. Activities are not 
to be neglected because during different weeks in the summer- 
time some Kiwanians respond to the alluring out-of-doors. 

The organization theory of Kiwanis requires these fifty-two 
weeks of functioning and activity. This is why it is so written 
in the Constitution and By-Laws. The fundamental character- 
istics and principles of Kiwanis serve notice upon its leaders 
that the summer months offer no excuse for inactivity and 
neglect of official duties. Club officers and committees should 
carry through during the summer from a sense of duty if for 
no other reason. 

But there is a still better reason for “sixteen cylinder” func- 
tioning during the summer months and that is the opportunity 
then afforded for club leaders to develop some unique programs 
and accomplish activities less possible during other months of 
the year. A vision of the special opportunities offered during 
the summer should inspire Kiwanians to forget the season of 
high temperature and vacations, and to grasp the exceptional 
opportunities of the summer days. 

Too many club officers and boards of directors as the signs 
of summer approach forthwith begin to make excuses. So they 
fail before they begin. Someone has said that most excuses 
are lies. In any case, the summer excuses of Kiwanians for 
inactivity are certainly not valid. 

Let’s right about face this summer season. Forget it is 
summer. Don’t think about excuses. Rather seek personally 
to study the possibilities of doing different things in novel and 
interesting ways because summer has come again. This is the 
time to show that you have originality and creativeness in 
your leadership. Pull your club out of the summer rut and 
show what fidelity and initiative can accomplish. 

The summer offers opportunities for an occasional change 
in the place of meeting which will prove most attractive to 
the members and often wil inspire fully as large an attend- 
ance as during other seasons of the year. Hold a meeting at 
the country club or out at the Scout Camp or Fresh Air Camp. 
Perhaps there’s a park pavilion where it can be held. Or your 
ice cream man may have facilities at his plants for a club 
meeting under unique conditions. 

The House Committee should by all means see that the 
menus for luncheons recognize the summer days. There are 
numerous adaptations of menus that will do much to promote 
attendance in spite of the temperature. In any case do not let 
the hotel or restaurant pass out to you winter menus for 
summer meetings. 

The summer months also furnish many opportunities for 


special occasions—a picnic in the country or in the city park; 
a ladies’ night party on the lawn of some Kiwanian’s home; 
baseball contests; golf tournaments; fishing parties. If a club 
is near a lake or river there are possibilities for day or evening 
excursions. 

In activities the summer also affords many opportunities that 
are unique to this season. The Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child should certainly take advantage of the summer months 
for summer camps and picnics for under-privileged children 
and under-privileged mothers. During the summer the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture should certainly not overlook the fine 
chance to hold a meeting with the farmers out in the midst 
of the fields they cultivate; possibly special support may be 
secured for the County Agent or visits made to the rural chil- 
dren for whom 4-H or other clubs have been promoted. With 
the many graduating from high school and college and facing 
the work-a-day world for the first time, the summer offers 
peculiar opportunities for the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance. 

Again in many sections of our International field, inter-club 
meetings can best be held during the summer. The better 
condition of the roads makes possible also more activity on 
the part of flying squadrons. Even individual Kiwanians may 
on their more extended auto trips in the summer visit the 
meetings of other clubs never to be reached during the winter. 

Another opportunity presented by the summer months is 
the training of future leaders. The very fact that functioning 
and activities must go on even when some officers and com- 
mittee chairmen take vacations provides the great opportunity 
of training the vice-president in the presidency and many avice- 
chairman in the definite and aggressive leadership of committee 
work. Some of the “different” plans for the summer may even 
require special committees which will give opportunity for 
some to serve along different lines or others not on the regular 
committees to render some service and show their ability. 

Then again unusual methods may be used in greoting and 
extending hospitality to visitors during the summer. There is 
surely a greater obligation to see that they are comfortable 
and that they are properly welcomed in spite of the absence of 
some members on vacation. If the place of meeting is changed, 
make arrangements if possible so that visitors can attend the 
meeting. A visiting Kiwanian who might not feel quite like 
attending a dinner dance of a club visited in the winter-time 
might be delighted to join a summer picnic of such a club. 

This is only the beginning of suggestions that might be made 
for the summer-time. It must be evident that there is no reason 
for making summer an excuse for poor meetings or cessation 
of activities. 

Club officers, committees, Kiwanians—let’s prove this season 
that summer is an opportunity and not an excuse! 
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A few of the artists appearing in Benefit, and active managers. 
Abbie Hatfield, Junior Huskin, Douglas Huskin. 
Standing, left to right: 
Bruce Norman, Doris Doe, Bernade Olshausky, Paul Shanin, Helene 


Betty Myers, 
Mabel O'Neil, Sara Jane Heliker. 





/ ———— 





First row, left toe right: 
Sitting, left to right: 
Harry Frazer, 


Tsehirge. Last row: 


Mary Cunningham, Wilma Jean Humphreys, Jean Drinkwater, 
Jewel Porter, Dorothy Dalton, Anita Loos, Billie Burke, Jerome Kern, 
Arthur Hammerstein, Sam Harris, Helen Cohan, Louise Groody, Arthur Hopkins, 
John Emerson, C. W. 


Carroll, Nysa Edwards. 


West Palm Beach $20 000 Benefi 


The appeal of the under-privi- 
leged child, through Kiwanis ap- 
plication, draws together millions 
of dollars worth of production 
and theatrical talent. 


>>>> 


HAT may be considered as the 

outstanding feature of the West 

Palm Beach Kiwanis Fifth An- 
nual Under-Privileged Child Benefit is the 
fact that the public and the galaxy of 
theatrical and other stars supported it 
with as much enthusiasm as they did any 
one of the other four. 

This assures to this Kiwanis club an- 
other year of wonderful activities, as well 
as it presages a continuance of the won- 
derful work which has caused this club to 
be referred to often as one of the most 
outstanding in this field of Kiwanis ac- 
tivity. 

The Fifth Annual Benefit was given on 
the evening of February 25. It was pre- 
sented at the Paramount Theater in Palm 
Beach, which has been the scene of its 


former 
children. 


triumphs for under-privileged 

It generally is understood that 
things everywhere are not so good this 
year as last, or for some years previously. 
The Kiwanis club, and Kiwanians every- 
where, therefore, can thank Miss Billie 
Burke, who was production manager, for 
the success of the 1930 show. There is no 
need to say anything about her. If you 
know her, that is sufficient. If you do 
not know her, it is impossible to delineate 
her charm, her histrionic ability, her suc- 
cess in this role. She is the wife of 
Florenz Ziegfeld, has a charming daugh- 
ter named Patricia, and helped the Ki- 
wanis Club of West Palm Beach make 
$20,000 and more for the poor children 
of this county. 

Billie Burke was assisted by Sam H. 
Harris who helped as stage manager. If 
you do not know who Sam Harris is, there 
is no need to explain. Joe Le Blang was 
chairman of the Advisory Committee, and 
if you do not know that Joe is a Broad- 


BY VERNON L. SMITH 


Editor, Palm Beach Times 


are ignorant theat- 
rically. Heading the Artists Committee 
was Leo Teller of the Teller-Shubert the- 
aters. Jerome Kern directed a chorus of 
eighty voices. Mr. Kern wrote “Old Man 
River” for “Showboat” and a half-hun- 
dred other “hummy” tunes. 

Get an idea of what kind of a show it 
was from glancing over a list of some of 
the artists who appeared. Remember, of 
course, that the West Palm Beach club is 
fortunate in its location near where these 
artists assemble to spend the winter, and 
also remember that the most is made of 
the opportunity, which not only reflects on 
the West Palm Beach club, but favorably 
on Kiwanis. 

For instance, there was—let’s begin 
with Irene Bordoni, French actress—you 
should have heard her sing “There’s Dan- 
ger in Your Eyes, Cherie.” There were 
McIntyre & Heath—the last of minstrelsy 
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that began more than fifty years ago; 
George Gershwin—can anyone ever for- 
get his “Rhapsody in Blue?” And Louise 
Hunter, Irving Caesar, Carol Dempster, 
Tommy Loughran, Daniel Frohman, Le 
Trio Morgan, Ann Greenway—who 
pleased immense crowds at the Colonial 
Night Club in Palm Beach all winter— 
and to humanize a lower animal, that won- 
derful motion picture dog, Silver King. 


One of the best parts of the benefit was 
that more than fifty of the leaders of Palm 
Beach society sponsored it. In the lead 
and showing a definite disposition to bring 
every under-privileged child in Palm 
Beach county into a share of this annual 
work, was Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury. Only 
the final orders of THe Kiwanis MaGa- 
ZINE to make the story of this Fifth Bene- 
fit brief makes it impossible to mention 
more than the following society leaders 
who worked in the Benefit vineyard: Mr. 
and Mrs. E. P. Charlton, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. P. Donahue, Mr. and Mrs. George Ras- 
mussen, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Van 
Riper, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Dillman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nathan D. Bill, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. F. Hutton, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Shepard, Jr., and many others equally as 
well known did service so far as their 
social requirements permitted. 


Boxes in the Paramount sold all the 
way from $250 to $1,000. The gross re- 
ceipts of the Benefit were in excess of 
$20,000. Donors of boxes included Mr. 
A. J. Drexel Biddle, Mr. J. Leonard Rep- 
logle, Mr. James P. Donahue, Mr. Edgar 
F. Hutton, Mr. Edward S. Moore, Mr. 
John F. Harris, Mr. E. R. Bradley, Mr. 
John Shepard, Jr., and Mr. Emil Mos- 
bacher. 


Work of the Kiwanis club has ap- 
pealed to the people of this community 
to such an extent that funds for its activ- 
ities are quite generously given for its 
continuation beyond that supported by the 
annual benefit. For instance, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Dillman gave a fund for the 
employment of a county nurse and made 
this sum of sufficient size to take care of 
salary and expense for an entire year. 


Mrs. George Rasmussen contributed a 
Ritter X-Ray for the dental clinic, and 
George Lamaze and associates raised a 








fund to equip the eye, ear, nose and 
throat clinic. 

The West Palm Beach club maintains 
three clinics, medical and surgical, under 
Dr. J. A. Powell, eye, ear, nose and 
throat, under Dr. E. W. Peery, and den- 
tal, under Dr. E. G. Skiff. 

The following is a full report of the 
work done during the year of 1929: 


MEDICAL AND SurGIcAL CLINIC 


Dr. Jay A. Powell, Surgeon 
Operations 


Fractured Arm 2 
Osteomyelitis leg 1 
Fractured finger ] 
Hernia . a 
Lacerated Peroneum ] 
Circumcision 18 
Appendix 4. 
Tonsils and Adenoids 89 
Total Operations 521 
Examinations and Treatment 539 
Total cases for year 1060 


Note: The above report includes five 
negro clinics, at which 41 tonsil opera- 
tions were performed. Negro clinics are 
being held each week. The operations 
are being performed by Dr. T. R. Vickers, 
a colored surgeon, the hospital bills being 
paid by the Kiwanis club. Dr. Vickers is 
donating his services. 


Eye, Ear anp Nose CLiinic 
Dr. E. W. Peery, Surgeon 


Eyes examined and glasses furnished. 212 


Examinations and treatments 623 
Operations on eyes 9] 
Operations on ears 8 
Operations on nose ] 
Tonsils and Adenoids 22 


Total cases 1087 
This report includes six examinations 
and five operations for colored children. 


DENTAL CLINIC 
Dr. E. G. Skiff, Chairman 


Examinations 961 
Re-examinations 1269 
Treatments 998 
Cleanings ....... 983 
Ext. Temporary Teeth 836 
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Ext. Permanent Teeth 218 
Fillings 5631 
X-Ray 154 
Patients finished 1438 


Two full-time dentists and nurses are 
paid by the club. 

Note: Out of all children examined 
only 22 were not in need of dental work. 


Report oF Work Done 1n Stix Montus 
BY County NuRSE 
Paid by club from funds donated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugh Dillman 





Visits to Homes a alee st 850 
Calls on Kiwanis Clinic Cases 6H 
Assisted with investigations and 

clinic operations 2 Se 224 
Conferences Dy aos 618 
Laboratory Specimens sent in..... 1] 
Hook Worm Cases—Tested or 

SNE AGE EASES Hae 532 
Wee CUNO CS cic eo ce cace eee es 99 
Children inspected .............. 1285 
EN OU e's xc dcesee eee es 39 


EMERGENCY Warp 

The Kiwanis club maintains an Emer- 
gency Ward at the Dental Clinic to take 
care of emergency and accident cases, for 
the school children. Forty-six cases were 
handled in this ward during the year. 

President Edward L. Stumpf of the 
West Palm Beach club, makes this state- 
ment, 

““To promote enduring service for 
under-privileged children’ is the major 
Objective of Kiwanis International. The 
West Palm Beach Kiwanis club since 1922 
has concerned itself with the welfare of 
less fortunate children. Until three years 
ago our work was necessarily limited on 
account of lack of funds. In 1926 the 
first Annual Under-Privileged Child Bene- 
fit was given. The proceeds from this 
Benefit enabled us to expand our work 
until we now feel a responsibility for the 
physical welfare of every under-privileged 
child in Palm Beach County. 

“No worthy or deserving child has been 
denied treatment in one of our clinics. 
They are cared for irrespective of their 
race, color or religious convictions. 

“We are able to continue this worthy 
work because of the continued benevo- 

(Turn to page 357) 











Children of Central School who were taken care of at the 





Dental Clinic. 
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Take on Only What You Can Finish 


Again and again comes the complaint from a new president 
that when he came into office the club had already obligated 
itself to so many objectives that, for lack of funds, he was 
unable to put into effect his own plans for community better- 
ment. 

Over and over experience teaches that it is mistaken policy 
for any club to take on an obligation, either written or implied, 
which will run beyond the administration of its then officers. 

There is plenty of work in every community to be done on 
our various objectives. No one can predict when new work 
will spring up which is more important than that now in hand. 

That club which takes up one objective which will run 
over a series of years, using all the club’s resources, is sure 
after a few months to find a lack of interest on the larger part 
of its members. 

No land ever needed diversified farming more than a Kiwanis 
club needs diversified objectives. One man will be interested 
in under-privileged child work, another in farmer work, yet 
another in some other objective. If we devote all our efforts 
to any one, we interest only the members appealed to by it. 
Members who prefer the others lose interest in the club. 

A balanced program of three or four objectives, none of 
them committing the club’s finances or codperation beyond 
the end of the year, is not only best for the objectives, not 
allowing them to become parasitical, but best for the club, 
bringing together all the men interested in all the diversified 
civic works. By adopting a fresh one from time to time, interest 
will be renewed and the club kept on its toes. 

The devil finds work for idle hands to do. The devils of 
non-attendance, membership turnover, and loss of interest, get 
very busy in that club which gets tied in to one objective which 
absorbs all its resources over a series of years, and in that club 
which does not diversify its objectives to interest all its mem- 
bers. 

Take on only objectives which have a definite finish; do not 
become the main annual contributor to any objective, no 
matter how worthy. 


wo 


Don’t let your uplift work be confined to your nose. 


Personal Service 


One of this continent’s most efficient railroad presidents, 
asked how he learned the railroad business, replied “By ex- 
posure.” 

There is no better way for a man to learn Kiwanis service 
than by personal exposure. The most brilliant speaker on 


under-privileged child work can never arouse half the enthusi- 
asm that one visit to a swimming pool, a crippled children’s 
clinic, a boys’ club, an orphanage or a playground will produce. 

Under-privileged child work needs other things more than 
money. Mere cash is always secondary; personal interest is 
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primary. It should be the main effort of every Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child to bring the membership into personal 
contact with the little unfortunates which it has in process of 
normalizing. 

Let any Kiwanian pick up a crippled child, carry it to his 
automobile and feel its litthe arms around his neck; his heart 
will open to its appeal and his pocketbook will never again be 
closed. 

Let any Kiwanian see one boy crawling on the ground or 
hobbling along on a crutch and then later watch that child 
whooping it up in a ball game, and there will be no trouble 
getting his contribution to work which can produce such heart- 
stirring wonders. 

Instead of telling the club about this work, every effort 
should be made to show the work and get the member’s per- 
sonal help, no matter in how trivial a way and with no matter 
how trivial an excuse. The rest is easy. 

In every human heart is a love for children, a sympathy for 
the unfortunate, a desire to do good work. The demands of 
modern business are such that most of us are inclined to write 
a check and call it done. If by some adroit and justifiable 
shenanigan we can be brought into personal contact with the 
work, if we can be induced to render some trivial service to one 
of God’s unfortunates, we respond with heart, soul and pocket- 
book. 


Personal, not check service is the highest duty of a Ki- 


wanian. 


Matrimony is subject to the tyranny of its mean- 
est member. 


Classification 


A certain Kiwanis club is fortunate enough to have as Chair- 
man of the Committee en Classification a Kiwanian without 
imagination. When the time budget of the club gave him one 
of the meetings, instead of having some speaker tell the club 
the ideals which a perfect Kiwanian should have, or some 
similar inspirational address, he addressed the club to such 
good effect that he filled every possible classification with an 
eligible man within the next six weeks! 

It was simplicity itself. He had no more imagination than to 
place a blank card at the plate of each member, after he read a 
list of possible classifications in that town, telling the members 
that when a good man in any line came to mind, to write his 
name and the classification on the card for the committee to 
gather up. 

Few cards were blank. Almost every man there could think 
of an eligible butcher, baker or candlestick maker while the 
classifications were being read. 

These cards were gone over carefully. A few were elim- 
inated and those which remained passed on to the Committee 
on Membership which passed on their desirability. The 
eligible names were referred back to the Kiwanian who sug- 
gested them and he, in codperation with the membership or 
classification men, interviewed the prospects. 
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There was never any excuse for a membership drive in Ki- 
wanis. There is less today than ever before. But it is ad- 
visable for any live club to keep its membership up to its best 
working number. The method here described is the right way 
to go about it. Finding a good man first and hunting a classi- 
fication for him afterwards is the wrong method. 

No Kiwanis club should allew its good work to be deprived 
of the community service of any good man who might be tied 
into it with a little effort. Nor is it fair that any man who 
could be spiritually uplifted by the joy of good work well done 
be deprived of the joy of Kiwanis service. It is for the best 
interest of both man and community that he be brought into 
the Kiwanis club if he is proper Kiwanis material. 


w 


A magazine advertisement says that soup consumption 
is on the increase, but maybe it only sounds that way. 


Vocational Guidance 


Vocational guidance and placement is a recent Kiwanis 
activity which has created more enthusiasm in the clubs than 
have many others. 

Every business and professional man who has to struggle 
daily with misplaced assistants realizes that the happiness of 
the employe and the success of the business both depend on 
proper placement of those who come into it. 

Placement, from the viewpoint of the employe, is replace- 
ment from the viewpoint of the employer. Promotion, drop- 
ping for incompetence, side-tracking because of inadaptability 
to the work, compels frequent replacement in the great business 
machine. 

In most machinery in which parts are to be replaced, it is 
possible to shut down while replacement is made, but in the 
great machine of business, replacements must all be made with 
the machine in motion. The owners of business machines are 
delighted to get a new part which is well fitted and which will 
take its place with little friction. 

The attention of educators is now directed toward this work. 
They have learned that an education is of little use to a boy or 
girl placed where their efforts are wasted through lack of in- 
terest or inadaptability. 

Kiwanis clubs everywhere are getting the heartiest coépera- 
tion from Boards of Education and Teachers’ Associations. 
No work is more in line with human happiness, business eff- 
ciency and civic advancement than this Kiwanis Objective. 
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Isn’t it fortunate that women can take a joke? Few of 
us could get married if they couldn't! 


Live Topics 


It has been the policy of your Magazine to avoid contro- 
versial subjects in its editorials. Kiwanis is made up of men 
from every profession and craft. Of necessity, it would be 
unwise for a magazine representing so much diversity of 
opinion to express itself too heatedly! 

This policy should not obtain in talks made before Kiwanis 
clubs. To maintain interest in the meetings the club should be 
a forum in which both sides of all live subjects should be dis- 
cussed, particularly when such subjects are those which the 
continent may soon face. 

The thirteen-month calendar is advocated by many and 
opposed by others. It is so nearly on top of us that several 
large business organizations have already adopted it for their 
daily work. The pro and con of this innovation is of interest 
and should be discussed by people who are posted on both 
sides. 
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The five-day week is advocated by some and opposed by 
others. The steady perfecting of automatic machinery, the in- 
crease of unemployment and the perfection of the organizations 
of union labor make this five-day week a problem which busi- 
ness men are apt to face in the near future. Educational dis- 
cussion about it is advisable. 

The conversion of all weights and measures to the metric 
system has been discussed in this Magazine before and met 
with warm advocates and violent opposition because of the 
expense it would be to manufacturers. 

An editorial here referring to laws to compel irresponsible 
motorists to carry insurance to pay for smashing up cars of 
responsible Kiwanians met with a loud protest from those in 
automobile insurance lines. There are evidently two sides to 
this problem which has arisen with the multiplicity of cars. 
It should interest Kiwanians to hear both sides. 

The roadside sign of the irresponsible advertiser who imi- 
tates traffic signs along the highways is a live topic. None is 
better able to tell of its dangers and the methods of eliminating 
it than the legitimate outdoor advertising man. It would be 
interesting to have him discuss it before a Kiwanis club. 

Then, of course, there are always subjects pertaining to the 
Objectives of Kiwanis; vocational guidance and placement, 
farmer and city man relations, under-privileged children and 
others. 

The topics suggested show that the field of interesting de- 
batable subjects is almost unlimited. The Committee on Pro- 
gram which puts real thought in its work and budgets its time 
can find live topics to be discussed by informative speakers 
throughout the year. 

Difficulties in club programs sometimes result from the selec- 
tion of a big name speaker first and his topic second. This is 
placing the cart before the horse so that forward looking 
listeners must go backward to get anywhere. 

There is plenty of room in a Kiwanis club for both sides of a 
subject. Time may be given for such discussion where little 
could be said in print, where the obverse side of the shield may 
not be held before the gaze of the readers who saw the front. 
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Conversation is made more interesting by the iniqui- 
ties of our friends. We should be more charitable 
toward the erring. 


Farmer-City Man 


It is facetiously reported that without the guidance of any 
man posted on the objective of establishing better relations be- 
tween the farmer and the city man, one Kiwanian wanted to 
hold a farmers’ picnic at corn hoeing time, and a big dinner 
for the farmers during harvest. The farmers consulted said 
they would be better satisfied if the meetings were held just 
before Christmas, when they were in town shopping. The mer- 
chants explained that this was unreasonable, because they were 
too busy at that time! 

Just a bit of Kiwanis nonsense, of course, but it has in it a 
common sense streak even if it does display the urgent need for 
a better understanding by the city man of the problems of the 
farmer, and a better knowledge by the farmer of the problems 
of the city man. 

County agents, professors in agricultural colleges, retired 
farmers living in the city and several other classes represented 
in most Kiwanis clubs know both sides of this farmer-city man 
problem. It is in their hands that the work of arranging meet- 
ings between the two should be placed. 

The mere wish to do well in a complex matter like this is not 
enough. The management of such meetings should be in the 
hands of well-informed men who have the viewpoints of both 
sides. 
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@® NEW ENGLAND 

Over 300 Kiwanians and guests attended 
the charter presentation banquet of the Fal- 
mouth, Massachusetts, Kiwanis club on May 
5. Max Donald Holmes, Immediate Past 
President of the Hyannis club, acted as 
toastmaster. At the conclusion of the din- 
ner, visiting Kiwanians were introduced and 
Arthur Underwood, Chairman of the Fal- 
mouth Board of Selectmen and Ralph W. E. 
Cole, President of the Falmouth Rotary club, 
spoke words of welcome to which Frederick 
T. Lawrence, a director of the Falmouth 
Kiwanis club, responded. 

The charter was presented by Lieutenant- 
Governor E. Roy Meyers and accepted by 
Dr. Asa L. Pattee, President of the Falmouth 
club. 

Field Service Representative Walter E. 
Harmon who assisted in the building of the 
club at Falmouth was unable to be present. 
A telegram expressing his regret and con- 
gratulating the club was read by Toastmaster 
Holmes. 

An American Flag, a Kiwanis banner and 
a bell and gavel were presented to the new 
club. President Fred M. Laing of Hyannis 
presented the American Flag which was ac- 
cepted by Vice-President John P. Sylvia, Jr. 
of Falmouth, while President Charles A. 
Blanchard of Brookline presented the Ki- 
wanis banner which was accepted by Charles 
R. Stowey. The bell and gavel were presented 
by Harry B. Albro, District Trustee of the 
Hyannis club, and were accepted by Dr. Pat- 
tee. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Governor John B. Densmore who spoke on 
the ideals and aims of Kiwanis. Immediate 
Past Governor Elmer E. Spear also addressed 
the meeting in a humorous vein on Kiwanis. 


@® TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 

The twelve clubs composing Division II of 
the Texas-Oklahoma District on February 1 
entered into a three months’ divisional At- 
tendance Contest, each club having another 
as its opponent. The contest was based on 
per cent of attendance, the percentage being 
figured on the same basis as that on the 
monthly reports sent to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, One of the valuable advantages of 
the contest was that members making up 
their attendance were urged to make it up 
with their opposing club, which afforded a 
contact keeping up the rivalry, as well as a 
wonderful opportunity for fellowship and 
acquaintance. 

The Weslace, Sinton, Laredo, San Benito, 
Raymondville and Mercedes clubs won over 
the Pharr, Corpus Christi, San Antonio, 
Brownsville, Edinburg and Harlingen clubs, 
respectively. The losing club was obliged to 
entertain the Kiwanians of the winning club 


and their ladies at the close of the contest on 
April 30. 

During the contest some splendid records 
were made by the clubs, San Benito with a 
membership of approximately fifty-five re- 
cording five 100 per cent meetings in April 
and the Mercedes club 100 per cent attend- 
ance for two months, which gave them the 
highest record in the division. All of the 
clubs, in fact, showed a rise in the percentage 
of attendance as a result of the contest. 

More than 150 Kiwanians attended the 
charter presentation of the Kiwanis Club of 
Muleshoe, Texas, on May 22. Delegations 
were present from the Clovis, Lubbock, 
Amarillo, Sudan and Plainview clubs. The 
program for the evening, which was an ela- 
borate one, was under the direction of Lub- 
bock Kiwanians, sponsors of the Muleshoe 
club. Walter C. Humpton was the field ser- 
vice representative who assisted in the build- 
ing of this club. 

Governor E. L. Mitchell of Clinton, Okla- 
homa, gave an admirable address on “The 
Future of Kiwanis in the Panhandle” and 
presented the charter. President K. K. Smith 
of Muleshoe responded. 

Officers of the new club are: President, K. 
K. Smith; Vice-President, A. V. McCarty, 
Jr.; Secretary, Pat R. Bobo; Treasurer, Con- 
nie D. Gupton; District Trustee, J. E. Al- 
dridge; Directors, Ray Griffiths, Neil Rockey, 
J. E. Adams, A. J. Gardner, J. M. March, 
C. S. Holland and T. E. Arnold. 


@ ILLINOIS-EASTERN 
IOWA 

Some splendid divisional conferences have 
been enjoyed this year by Lllinois-Eastern 
lowa Kiwanians. On May 1 Division III held 
a conference under the leadershp of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Fred F. Lovell, the La Grange 
club being hosts. A unique welcome to new 
members in the form of the customary La 
Grange “ring ceremony” under the direction 
of Walter P. Saunders, a former La Grange 
trustee, featured the noon luncheon. Dr 
William A. Frye, Chaplain of the Illinois 
State Penitentiary at Joliet, gave a very in- 
teresting address on “Kiwanis—The Tie that 
Binds.” 

The afternoon meeting in the form of a 
general conference proved to be very in- 
structive. 

In the evening a banquet was held at 
which Lieutenant-Governor Lovell acted as 
toastmaster and Governor A. C. Callen was 
the principal speaker. The program also in- 
cluded some very fine musical numbers by 
Blake Wilson of La Grange and Floyd’s La 
Grange Cadets. 

A combination golf tournament, divisional 
conference and inter-club meeting for Divi- 
sion V Kiwanians was held in Dixon on 
May 13. The golf tournament which was held 


in the morning was handled to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone by Oliver M. Rogers of 
Dixon. The afternoon conference of offi- 
cers was presided over by Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Joel N. Gustafson. Such matters as 
were of particular interest to the clubs rep- 
resented were discussed, after which Frank 
Jensen, a past governor of the Michigan 
District and now a member of the Rockford, 
Illinois, club, made a most interesting, in- 
structive and inspirational talk on Kiwanis 
education. 

The evening meeting which was for men 
only was well attended, Rockford, with De- 
Kalb following closely, making the best 
showing outside of the host club. The Boys’ 
Band sponsored by the Dixon club supplied 
pleasing entertainment and the meeting 
ended with a very fine address by Governor 
Callen. Former Lieutenant-Governor William 
F. Strong was general chairman of the con- 
ference in charge of entertainment and was 
everywhere in evidence, closely seconded by 
W. J. Sullivan, President of the Dixon club. 

Two hundred and thirty Kiwanians and 
their wives representing ten clubs in Divi- 
sion IX met at Decatur, Illnois, on April 29. 
An officers’ school at which time instructions 
were issued for the guidance of secretaries, 
finance officers, district trustees, vice-presi- 
dents, and program chairmen, opened the 
afternoon session. In the evening a banquet 
was held, Lieutenant-Governor Noah L. Gor- 
don presiding. International President Hor- 
ace W. McDavid, Decatur, International 
Treasurer Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, 
District Governor A. C. Callen, Urbana, Dis- 
trict Secretary Henry A. Dormeyer, Chicago, 
and Past Governor Kaywin Kennedy, Bloom- 
ington, were among the distinguished guests. 

The principal speaker for the evening was 
Judge Lawrence B. Stringer, a member of 
Lincoln, Illinois, Kiwanis club, who spoke 
on the Rush Bagot Treaty in commemoration 
of United States-Canada Week. 

A. feature of the conference was the song 
leading by Dr. Russell A. Trovillion, Alton, 
Chairman of the district Committee on Music. 
Dr. Trovillion is not only a leader but a 
singer as well as he demonstrated that 
evening. 


@® UTAH-IDAHO 

Approximately 300 Kiwanians and ladies 
attended the inter-club meeting of the Spring- 
ville, Utah, Kiwanis club in connection with 
the ninth annual art exhibit held at the high 
school. Clubs represented were Park City, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Provo and Spanish 
Fork. 

An excellent dinner served in the assembly 
room of the high school, a well-balanced 
program of music and art talks and an inspec- 
tion of the exhibit of many beautiful paint- 
ings, valued at $300,000, made up an evening 
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Belleville, Ontario, Kiwanis Collegiate band sponsored and managed by Kiwanians. Left to right, 
in civilian clothes: George A. Lee, Past President of Kiwanis club; Ross Hunter, Director of 
band; Peter C. MacLaurin, Principal of Collegiate, and Past President of Kiwanis club; Col. W. N. 


Ponton, Director of Music, Belleville Collegiate; 


J. W. Imlah, President of Kiwanis club; and 


George H. Griffin, Secretary of Belleville club. 


of extreme pleasure. The exhibit contained 
220 specimens, each of which had won either 
first or second prize in exhibits in other parts 
of the country. 

Kiwanian J. F. Wingate served at toast- 
master and interesting addresses were deliv- 
ered by Gerrit de Jong of Brigham Young 
University, Wayne Johnson and V. O. Hafen 
of Springville. All of these addresses were 
based upon the fine arts and the art exhibit. 


@® FLORIDA 

An inter-district meeting between the Pen- 
sacola, Florida, and Mobile, Alabama, clubs 
held at Pensacola on April 30 is of unusual 
interest in the matter of inter-club relations. 
Governor David H. Edington led a delega- 
tion of twenty-five Kiwanians from the Mo- 
bile club and delivered a splendid address at 
the meeting. Governor C. Harold Hippler 
of the Florida District was unable to be 
present. Such a good time was had by all 
that Pensacola Kiwanians immediately 
planned to visit their Alabama neighbors. 

Panama City, Perry, Monticello and Pen- 
sacola Kiwanians were the guests of the 
Tallahassee club on April 29, at a divisional 
inter-club meeting. United States-Canada 
Week was observed and an excellent address 
on the Rush-Bagot Treaty given by Justice 
Armstead Brown of the Supreme Court. Gov- 
ernor Hippler spoke on Kiwanis and an in- 
teresting and profitable conference of club 
officers was held after the meeting. 


® CAPITAL 

Governor Jesse H. Binford’s address to 
the Washington club on May 29 on “Paying 
a Tribute to the Unknown Soldier” was the 
feature of the month in the Capital District. 
After the gathering in Washington, Governor 
Binford accompanied by the officers and a 
large number of the Washington membership, 
motored to Arlington where a wreath was 
placed on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
on behalf of Kiwanis International. 

Governor Binford said in part: “Why do 
we honor our Unknown Soldier? The answer 
is to be found in our broader conception of 
democracy. The growth of democracy in our 
country and in the world is interesting. When 
Jefferson penned the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence setting forth the dignity and worth 
of all men irrespective of wealth and station, 
there was no such thing as universal suf- 
frage in America. There was such a thing 


as slavery in practically every colony of our 
country. We still have some who profess a 
disbelief in democracy, but most of us are 
coming to see the truth of Lincoln’s state- 
ment that ‘God must have loved the common 
people because he made so many of them.’ 

“The Unknown Soldier is but a symbol— 
a type. Through him we pay our tribute to- 
day to the nameless mothers who in obscur- 
ity and poverty reared the boys who went 
to France. Through him we honor our hum- 
ble ancestors, red-faced, and horny handed, 
who crossed mountains, conquered forests 
and left their bones bleaching on our west- 
ern deserts until America was conquered 
from sea to shining sea. Through him we 
acknowledge our debt to the farmer who 
raised the golden grain which feeds the 
world; to the grimy worker in the steel mills 
where are fashioned those basic things which 
constitute the wonders of the mechanical 
age. Through him we pay our tribute to all 
those nameless people who, though living 
in obscurity, are yet the makers of our 
nation.” 

Lieutenant-Governor David Nelson Sutton 
of Division IV made an official visit to the 
Richmond club on May 12 and was the 
guest speaker on that evening. 

Lieutenant-Governor Arthur G. Wilkinson 
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of Division VI conducted a meeting in his 
area on May 21 at Wilmington, with a large 
representation from the Wilmington, Balti- 
more, Havre de Grace, Towson, Rehoboth 
Beach and Seaford clubs. The lieutenant- 
governor was the speaker, using as his topic 
“Citizenship.” 

Edwin F. Hill, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Division I, took an active part in furthering 
friendly relations with Canada during United 
States-Canada Week. He also made an offi- 
cial visitation to the Winchester club on 
May 14, at which time he was accompanied 
by Immediate Past Governor Harry G. Kim- 
ball, Charles H. Frame and Earle G. Wilhoite 
of the Washington club, and International 
Field Service Representative Franklin Kean. 

The Washington club, acting on the sug- 
gestion of James B. Edmunds, President, 
sponsored meetings at Fredericksburg on 
April 29, and at Manassas on May 2. At 
these meetings, President Edmunds, on behalf 
of the Washington club, presented the presi- 
dents of each of these clubs with a Canadian 
Flag. The presentation speeches were made 
by Frank L. Peckham of Washington. 


@® MISSOURI-KANSAS. 
ARKANSAS 

Divisional conferences headed the Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas District program for March 
this year and by the end of the first week 
of April, every division in the district had 
held its meeting. 

Division I met at Saint Louis, Missouri, on 
March 10. The South Side, Saint Louis, club 
had charge of the luncheon at which the 
main speaker was District Governor T. J. 
Talbert. Following the luncheon a business 
session was held, Lieutenant-Governor Arthur 
H. Kuhlmann presiding. Representatives of 
the Downtown, North, South Side, West End 
and University City, Saint Louis, clubs were 
ins attendance. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, was host to the 
clubs of Division VII on March 12. The 
England, El Dorado, Hope, Hot Springs, 
Lonoke, Pine Bluff and Warren, Arkansas, 
clubs sent representatives. Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Will F. Lake of Hot Springs presided 
at the luncheon and business session. Gov- 
ernor T. J. Talbert was an honored guest 
and principal speaker at the luncheon. The 
afternoon was devoted to a discussion of 
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When Monroe, Washington, Kiwanians held a meeting at Washington State Reformatory, it was 

the first time a service club had held a meeting there. Music was furnished by the inmate band, 

In the center of the first row is Ed. S. Mayes, President of the Monroe Kiwanis club and to the 
left is Superintendent Joe St. Peter of the Refarmatory. 














Sunday morning class of newsboys directed by Kiwanians Perkinson and Wheeler of the Asheville, 

Nerth Carolina, Kiwanis club. Each Sunday morning at 5:00 a.m. at the Y. M. C. A., these two Ki- 

wanians personally prepare breakfast for about forty boys. Following breakfast a Sunday school 
lesson is taught the boys. 


building new clubs, club presidents, and sec- 
retaries and their problems, stabilizing Ki- 
wanis membership and“other topics of im- 
portance, 

A conference of Division IX was also held 
on the 12th at Fort Smith, Arkansas, with 
Lieutenant-Governor B. T. Davidson in 
charge and Paris and Fort Smith acting as 
hosts. Governor Talbert gave a most in- 
teresting and instructive talk on the impor- 
tance of a divisional conference and the bene- 
fits to be derived therefrom. A round-table 
discussion was participated in by all present 
upon the following topics: building weekly 
programs and maintaining attendance; sta- 
bilizing and increasing membership; new 
clubs in 1930; and inter-club relations, 

On March 14 Division III held a confer- 
ence in Rogers, Arkansas. Joplin, Monett, 
Springfield, Charleston and Rogers repre- 
sentatives attended. Some very splendid talks 
on a number of varied subjects were made 
during the course of the day, one of the most 
outstanding being by President Jewell E. 
Windle of Springfield, Missouri, on “Sens- 
ing Citizenship Sense.” Lieutenant-Governor 
Blanchard S. Tual of this division in his 
message recommended the strengthening of 
established clubs and a closer contact be- 
tween the clubs in the division. 

Excelsior Springs was host on March 24 to 
a conference of Division II that proved to 
be the largest in many years. Clubs repre- 
sented were Kirksville, Richmond, Kansas 
City, Independence, East Suburbs, Kansas 
City, Harrisonville and Chillicothe. The 
model luncheon in charge of the Harrison- 
ville club was a remarkable demonstration 
of what a Kiwanis luncheon should be and 
the conference session in the afternoon, pre- 
sided over by Lieutenant-Governor Allen O. 
Glore of Chillicothe was a source of real 
Kiwanis inspiration. District Governor T. J. 
Talbert and Field Service Representative 
Walter C. Humpton addressed the meeting 
on “Why Kiwanis” and “Kiwanis Extension,” 
respectively. Lieutenant-Governor Glore also 
gave an interesting talk on “Creative Ki- 
wanis” as applied to the creating of better 
clubs and better communities, 

The conference of Division V, in charge 


of Lieutenant-Governor William S. Dando, 
convened on March 25 at Topeka, Kansas. 
The presence of International Trustee How- 
ard T. Hill, Governor T. J. Talbert and Field 
Service Representative Walter C. Humpton 
gave the conference the character and tone 
of a district convention. Atchison, Concordia, 
Emporia, Norton, Kansas City, Lawrence, 
Leavenworth, Manhattan, Ottawa, Salina, To- 
peko and Warren clubs, constituting 100 
per cent of the clubs in the division, were 
represented. 

Division X held its conference on March 
26 in Dodge City, Kansas, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Louis F. Miller presiding. Real bene- 
fit was derived from the discussion of various 
problems ably presented by outstanding Ki- 
wanians of the division. Governor Talbert 
was in attendance at this meeting also. 

On March 27 with the El Dorado club 
acting as host and _ Lieutenant-Governor 
Harry R. Horner presiding, Division VI held 
a very successful conference. At the bugi- 
ness session Governor Talbert gave excellent 
advice on each topic as it came up. Cars 
were provided at 4 P. M. by the host club 
for a tour of the city, after which a banquet 
was held which was attended by 225 Ki- 
wanians and guests. 

Parsons, Kansas, was the scene of a very 
fine conference of Division IV on March 28, 
at which practically every club in the divi- 
sion was represented. Lieutenant-Governor 
Payne H. Ratner presided at all of the ses- 
sions. Governor Talbert was present and 
took an active part in the discussions which, 
in general, followed the outline formulated 
by Kiwanis International for club presi- 
dents, secretaries, trustees and 1930 adminis- 
trative policies and the development of lead- 
ership. The silver loving cup for attendance 
at the evening banquet was won by the In- 
dependence club. This cup is to be held for 
one year and will be passed on at the next 
divisional conference to the club that has the 
largest attendance present. . 

The last of the divisional conferences was 
that held by Division VIII on April 4 at 
Fayette, Missouri. The model luncheon was 
in charge of the Jefferson City club and was 
very interestingly staged. Lieutenant-Gover- 
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nor W. M. Johns presided at the afternoon 
session which was divided into three periods 
of thirty minutes each, the first period being 
devoted to educational discussions, the sec- 
ond to inspirational, and the third to the pro- 
motion of extension. Fayette Kiwanians had 
charge of the banquet program in the evening. 
Governor Talbert gave an interesting talk 
and immediately thereafter the México club 
presented an excellent minstrel show. 
Southeast Missouri clubs also held a con- 
ference in Charleston which was participated 
in by the Poplar Bluff, Bloomfield and 
Charleston clubs. Large delegations from all 
the clubs attended. Bloomfield was in charge 
of the model luncheon, following which a 
business session was held. The evening pro- 
gram consisted of a banquet, special music 
and addresses by Lieutenant-Governor Ar- 
thur H. Kuhlmann and District Governor 


T. J. Talbert. 


@ NEW YORK 

Jamestown, New York, Kiwanians are tak- 
ing their responsibility as hosts to the district 
convention in September in all seriousness. 
What might be called a pre-convention recep- 
tion was held on April 15 in Jamestown for 
the purpose of getting some experience, and 
judging from the great success of the meet- 
ing, this year’s convention will be one of the 
best the district has ever had. 

District Governor Christian P, Segard and 
Mrs. Segard were the guests of honor. Other 
guests were Paul Magly of Jamaica, Chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee for the 
Atlantic City Convention; John Egan, Presi- 
dent, Buffalo; Tracey Greenlund, President, 
Warren; and twenty-six members of the War- 
ren club, sixteen from Dunkirk and five from 
Buffalo. About 175 in all were present. 

President Ellis W. Beck of Jamestown wel- 
comed the guests and introduced the speakers 
of the evening. President John Egan of Buf- 
falo spoke of the divisional conference to be 
held in Buffalo the following day. The duty 
of every Kiwanian to attend the Atlantic City 
Convention was emphasized by Paul Magly 
and Mayor Samuel A. Carlson welcomed the 
guests on behalf of the city. Governor Segard 
then brought the principal message of the 
evening. 

Throughout the program delightful musical 
selections were heard and enjoyed and every- 
one went home determined to be the guests 
of the Jamestown Kiwanians again at the dis- 
trict convention. 

The Richmond Hill, New York, Kiwanis 
club was host at a great inter-club meeting 
on April 24, at which a total of 193 Ki- 
wanians were present from the Jamaica, 
Flushing, Ridgewood, Highland Park, <As- 
toria, Brooklyn and New York City clubs. 
This meeting was the first of a series which 
have been arranged by these clubs to be held 
every two months at the various clubs in the 
order of their selection. 

It is planned to have the host club make 
up the program and the entertainment, cach 
club thereby being put upon its own resources 
to arrange an interesting and instructive pro- 
gram. 

At the Richmond Hill meeting all of the 
Kiwanians had hats upon which was spelled 
the name of the club from which they came. 
Attendance prizes were distributed to each 
of the clubs that had a delegation present. 

A major attendance prize to be contributed 
by joint contributions of all tke clubs has 
been voted, and that visiting club which at 
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the end of fourteen months has had the 
largest percertage of attendance in accord- 
ance with the International mileage method 
of computation will receive the attendance 
prize. 


@® OHIO 

The Ohio District staged its greatest inter- 
district meeting May 27, when with the Day- 
ton club as host, nearly 500 Kiwanians, to- 
gether with many from Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan gathered to do honor to Inter- 
national President Horace W. McDavid. Rep- 
resentatives from nearly every club in Ohio 
were present, when the meeting opened in 
the Miami Hotel. 

Howard S. Smith, Past Governor of the 
Ohio District, presided. The meeting was 
opened by John M. Beres, President of the 
Dayton club, who after welcoming the guests, 
turned the proceedings over to Past Gover- 
nor Smith. 

Governor J. Guy O'Donnell welcomed the 
Kiwanians on behalf of the district. Short 
responses were made by Governor John J. 
Early of Indiana, Governor William Chap- 
man of Michigan and Governor Charles Don- 
ley of Pennsylvania. International President 
Horace W. McDavid centered his message 
on the ever present needs of the spirit which 
Kiwanis aims to create and the _possibili- 
ties for usefulness which come to such an 
organization and closed by declaring that no 
man should live and die in a community 
without doing some real service for that com- 
munity. 

The Dayton inter-club meet was attended 
by more officials of Kiwanis both past and 
present than any other event, except a dis- 
trict convention, in the history of the district. 
Among those introduced were Past Governors 
Clarence E. Fox and Wilby G. Hyde, Past In- 
ternational President Edmund F. Arras, who 
is also a past governor of Ohio, District 
Secretary Pete Land, Lieutenant-Governors 
Henry E. Cross, Wilson W. Galloway, Dr. 
W. A. Axby, John Pierce, Fred R. White, 
W. C. Ficken, Dr. J. B. Wilkinson and Hugh 
R. Hick, Committee Chairmen Sam Brainard, 
Ek. W. Harrington, James E. Grube, H. A. 
Drees, M. B. McKee and Les Barker, and 
former Lieutenant-Governors E. T. Clayton, 
A. C. Link and Forrest D. Christian. ‘ 

Fred H. Searle, Past President of the To- 
ledo club and convention chairman this 
year, made a short talk in which he urged a 
large attendance at the district convention in 
Toledo, October 13-15. 

Another inter-club meeting, not as large, 
but one of the best of the year, was held a 
few nights previous to the Dayton meeting. 
This was at Chillicothe, which played host 
to Circleville, Lancaster and Logan. In addi- 
tion there were delegations from Columbus, 
Portsmouth, Hillsboro, Marietta and Logan, 
West Virginia. Governor J. Guy O’Donnell 
was the principal speaker at the meeting, 
which marked the eighth anniversary of the 
Chillicothe club. Short talks were also made 
by Past International President Edmund F. 
Arras and Lieutenant-Governor Fred R. 
White, both of Columbus. Floral tributes 
were received from the Chillicothe club and 
from Past Governor Howard S. Smith of 
Dayton. 

The Covington club, home club of Gover- 
nor O’Donnell, staged a big meeting Tues- 
day noon, the day of the Dayton inter-club 
meeting. At that time quite a number of 
district officials gathered at the governor’s 


club as a mark of special honor to him. The 
speaker of the day was Lieutenant-Governor 
William C. Ficken of East Cleveland who 
brought a fine message. The speaker and 
guests were introduced by Governor O’Don- 
nell, to whom the meeting was turned over 
by President W. F. Henney. District officers 
who were guests were Lieutenant-Governors 
Fred R. White, Henry Cross, Hugh Hick 
and John Pierce, Secretary Pete Land, Chair- 
men M. B. McKee, H. A: Drees and James 
E. Grube, of the Committees on Music, 
Inter-Club Relations and Publicity, respec- 
tively. Lester Redding, President of the 
Mansfield club was also present and made a 
short talk. 

Governor O’Donnell and Secretary Land 
were in Toledo recently, conferring again 
with club officials regarding the district con- 
vention to be held there. 

The clubs of Franklin County kept up 
their series of inter-club meets when the 
third one in as many months was held in 
Grandview, home of the Northwest Colum- 
bus club, June 12. Donald J. Hoskins, Presi- 
dent of the Northwest club, presided. The 
Northern Columbus club headed by President 
Forrest F. Smith and the Linden Heights club 
headed by President Samuel McCready at- 
tended in bodies, both clubs having trans- 
ferred their regular meeting places. 


@ PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Marys and Ridgway, Pennsylvania, Ki- 
wanians held an inter-club dinner meeting 
at the Country Club House at St. Marys on 
the evening of May 12. During the dinner a 
telegram of greeting was received from Dis- 
trict Governor Charles S. Donley. Among the 
guests were the members of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Red Arrow Quartet, who provided 
a very high class of entertainment, directed 
by M. F. E. Weis. An illustrated lecture on 
Japan followed by Mr. M. T. Yamamoto, 
American Correspondent of the Tokio Japan 
Times. 

The program was in charge of the Past 
Presidents Committee, Peter B. McBride, 
Chairman. There was dancing after the meet- 
ing. 
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@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


Club~ number ninety-five of the Pacific- 
Northwest Kiwanis District was completed 
at Kent, Washington, on May 16 under the 
sponsorship of Auburn Kiwanians. The new 
club has been assigned to Division Il under 
Lieutenant-Governor Francis W. Mansfield. 
Fieid Service Representative Ernest L. Lucas 
closed the charter. membership. This club 
is unique in having as charter members a 
father and twin sons. The father is President; 
a son is Secretary and the other son is Chair- 
man of the Committee on Kiwanis Education. 
Officers .elected were: President, C. Glenn 
Chittenden; Vice-President, W. W. Barkman; 
Secretary, Robert A. Chittenden; Treasurer, 
J. Harvey Leach; District Trustee, G. W. 
Benedict. 

All of the divisional conferences have been 
outstanding, particularly the last ones held 
as follows: Division IV at Yakima, Washing- 
ton, on May 13 under Lieutenant-Governor 
William J. Costello, where over 50 per cent 
of all the Kiwanians of the division were pres- 
ent; Division VI at Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, on May 14 under Lieutenant-Governor 
Douglas T. Sleep; Division IX at Roseburg, 
Oregon, on June 3 under Lieutenant-Governor 
George E. Houck. District Governor Charles 
F. Walker was present at all of the confer- 
ences and his talks aroused much enthusiasm. 
An outstanding feature of the meetings were 
the oratorical contests which were won by: 
Guy MacKenzie of New 
Westminster; Division II, Chester A. Lesh 
of University (Seattle) ; Division III, James 
P. Neal of Olympia; Division IV, Howard S. 
Whitbeck of Yakima; Division V, Rev. 
Ernest Harold of Coeur d’Alene; Division 
VI, Thomas C. Elliott of Walla Walla; 
Division VII, Richard Case of Vancouver, 
Washington; Division VIII, Claude W. Bar- 
rick of Tillamook, and Division IX, Fred E. 
Smith of Eugene. 


Division I, Rev. C. 


Governor Walker presented charters during 
June as follows: Colville, Washington, on 
the 6th; Snoqualmie, Washington, on the 9th; 
and North Central (Seattle), Washington, 
on the 10th. 





President William M. Norvell (left) with the perpetual trophy awarded by the Kiwanis Club of 

Red Bluff, California, to Henry Foster (right), sixteen-year old student, for the outstanding pro- 

ductive vocational, agricultural project. Foster’s earnings while attending high school in 1929 

netted him $1.72 for each hour’s work after school in poultry. He also netted $164 in 24 hours 
growing grapes and $576 as half interest in profits from a dairy. 




















Edmonton, Alberta, Kiwanians recently held a luncheon in honor of the Committee on Under-Priv- 


ileged Child, A. Whyte, Chairman, at the Kiwanis Home. 


Between forty and fifty under-privileged 


children are taken care of in the Kwanis Home which was built eight years ago at a cost of 


$45,000. 


The divisional attendance contest is keep- 
ing the clubs keyed up. The end of April 
found VII under Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor John A. Buchanan in the lead, with 
Division II] under Lieutenant-Governor Fred 
M. Bond a close second with two of his clubs 

Centralia and Elma—keeping up to 100 
per cent for two months. The four months’ 
average for Division VII is 84.66 per cent. 


Division 


Splendid inter-club events have been staged 
as follows: Aberdeen, with Elma, Hoquiam, 
Montesano and South Bend present; Ashland 


and Medford entertained by the Klamath 
Falls club; Clatskanie entertained forty-four 
from Astoria; Buckley entertained Auburn; 
North Central (Seattle) with Ballard; Ta- 
coma with Centralia; Coeur d’Alene with 
Sandpoint; North Central (Seattle) with 
Edmonds; Peninsula (Portland) with 


Gresham; Hoquiam with Montesano; North 
Bend with Marshfield; inter-district meeting 
at Crescent City, California, with Ashland, 
Roseburg, Medford and Marshfield attending ; 
inter-district meeting at Weiser, Idaho, with 
Ontario, Oregon, present with their ladies; 
Salem entertained Portland; Shelton with 
Port Orchard; Raymond at South Bend; 
Seattle held open house for Everett; Spokane 
visited Newport, Colville and Spokane Valley 
clubs; Tacoma visited South Tacoma when 
Vancouver, B. C., presented a Canadian Flag; 
Walla Walla put on the program at Pomeroy. 
Chairman Clinton S. Harley of the district 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations is having 
excellent success in stimulating at least one 
inter-club contact for every club each quarter. 

Lieutenant-Governors Bond, Costello, Hitch- 
ner and Buchanan their 
official visits to their clubs and report aggres- 
sive action on Kiwanis Objectives all along 


have completed 


the line. 

A five-city Attendance Contest was recently 
held between Kiwanis clubs at Colfax, Pull- 
man and Pomeroy, Washington, and Lewiston 
and Moscow, Idaho. At the close of the con- 
test an inter-club banquet and meeting was 
held in Lewiston which was attended by 
approximately 125 persons. 


Pomeroy as the leader in ine contest was 
awarded a cup which was presented by Ki- 
wanian Howard W. Cooper of Lewiston. 


The 


At the extreme left is International Trustee C. C. Tatham, member of the Edmonton club. 


Colfax club, which had the lowest percentage 
of attendance of the five clubs, put on the 
program following the banquet. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Kiwanian Mayor C. L. Chamberlain of Col- 
fax on Kiwanis ideals and their practical 
application in business and public life. An 
amusing playlet “Men Not Wanted,” pre- 
sented by a group of Colfax ladies was also 
greatly enjoyed. 


@ LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 

The fourth annual inter-club banquet 
sponsored by Hattiesburg, Mississippi, Ki- 
wanians was a real success. It was full of 
pep and a wonderful spirit of good fellow- 
ship was evident throughout the three hours 
of good talks, music, etc. Nearly 250 mem- 
bers and guests were in attendance. 

Kiwanian J. Smith Garraway, Past Presi- 
dent of the Hattiesburg club, acted as toast- 
master, while Dr. C. 
of Hattiesburg, gave the address of welcome, 
to which J. L. Taylor of Gulfport responded. 
Prominent guests were then introduced, in- 
cluding Governor John E. Doughtie of Mon- 
roe, Louisiana; Dr. G. T. Gillespie, Jackson, 
Mississippi, Lieutenant-Governor for the 
South Mississippi Division; and the presi- 
dents of seven visiting clubs—Eugene Pere- 
sich, Biloxi; Dr. G. F. Winfield, Brookhaven; 
T. C. Griffith, Columbia; Eugene P. Wilkes, 
Gulfport; W. B. McCarty, Jackson; E. D. 
Hurst, Laurel and A. Marshall Loeb, Meri- 
dian. Governor Doughtie and Lieutenant- 
Governor Gillespie spoke briefly. 


C. Buchanan, President 


Toastmaster Garraway then introduced 
Hollis C. Rawls, Dr. Charles W. Crisler and 
Rabbi William Ackerman of Columbia, Lau- 
rel and Meridian, respectively, each of whom 
gave a short talk. 

Songs, dances and musical skits were pre- 
sented by the various clubs present, and a 
silver loving cup was awarded to the Colum- 
bia, Mississippi, club for having one hundred 
per cent of their active membership present. 

With an old-fashioned barbecued lun- 
cheon of Brunswick stew and its after ac- 
cessories as a lure before their eyes, and 
the added incentive of mingling with Ki- 
wanians from other clubs, 200 Kiwanians 
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and their wives of the Northern Mississippi 
Division of the district gathered around an 
improvised table in the University of Mis 
sissippi gymnasium in Oxford on May 15 
for a two and one-half hour program of an 
infinite variety of things that help entertain 
Puck’s poor mortals. The Tupelo, Colum- 
bus, Greenville, New Albany, Greenwood, 
Okolona, Amory, West Point, Corinth and 
Oxford clubs were represented. 

The program, arranged by Kiwanian 
Robert J. Farley, Oxford, featuring an ad- 
dress by Ed. P. Malmberg, Field Service 
Representative of Kiwanis International, 
music, dancing, tomfoolery and other forms 
of after-dinner sense and non-sense, had a 
certain major theme that was never sub- 
merged—the practical idealism of business 
and professional men who get around the 
festive board weekly and talk things over in 
regard to the community in which they live. 
Such subjects have direct practical value. 

After listening to a street concert by the 
University High School Band of twenty-six 


boys and girls, the Kiwanians drove in 
parade form to the University gymnasium 
where they were officially welcomed by 


Kiwanian President Taylor H. McElroy as 
Mayor of Oxford to which Kiwanian Wiley 
Blair, Tupelo, responded. Kiwanian J. W. T. 
Faulkner, Chairman of the Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations of Oxford presided. 

The feature entertainment was a. thirty- 
five minute act of tumbling, skinning and 
skipping put on by Kiwanian R. L. Sulli- 
Physical Education Director of the 
University of Mississippi, with his nearly 
half a hundred “Eds” and “Co-Eds” of Ole 
Miss. The performers pyramided a welcome 
and return invitation to the audience with a 
“Welcome Kiwanians” and “Come To See Us 
Every Year” stack of human flesh. 


van, 


Other numbers by University of Missis- 
sippi entertainers and local high 
musicians rounded out the afternoon’s pro- 
gram and sent the group to a baseball game 
between Ole Miss and Mississippi A. and M. 
College rival athletic 
teams) to occupy a special reserved Kiwanis 


sche ol 


(Mississippi’s great 


section. 


@ MICHIGAN 

On the thirteenth anniversary of the Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, Kiwanis club, celebrated by 
an inter-club meeting in Saginaw at which the 
Flint, Bay City, Midland, Owosso and Sagi- 
naw clubs were represented by 77, 31, 26, 11 
and 90 members, respectively, Flint Ki- 
wanians presented a galaxy of talent, vaude- 
ville, musical and otherwise. 


President W. Barie Hanaford of Saginaw 


opened the meeting by introducing Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Edward B. Flack also of 


Saginaw who gave the address of welcome. 
Governor William Chapman was a guest of 
honor and gave a brief address of greeting. 
Following the governor’s address, President 
L. G. Kurtz of Flint took charge of the 
meeting. 

Some humorous | skits, and 
verses, mostly at the expense of the hosts, 
were given by the Flint entertainers who 
presented their program in return for a pro- 
gram given in Flint by the Saginaw club last 
fall. 

Eighty Saginaw Kiwanians attended a joint 
meeting with the Bay City club and put on 
the program. 


very songs 
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South Dakota Health Camp 


Idea of the Kiwanis Club of 
Pierre, South Dakota, to purchase 
property and increase facilities 
for aiding  under-privileged 
children, is taken up by other 
clubs. 


24 
$< 

N THE Black Hills of South Dakota— 

those pine covered mountains, majes- 

tic with their spires, cathedral rocks, 
needle-pointed pinnacles, beautiful drives 
and rippling streams, famous the breadth 
of our country as a health resort and 
recreation center,—nestles a camp far up 
one of the canyons, in a spot favored as 
are thousands of others in this region by 
Nature’s gentle touch. 

This camp is located on a broad bend 
of Rapid Creek, where the dashing stream 
runs rampant against a shear face of 
solid granite reaching far above the tallest 
trees. Nature has been kind along this 
celebrated canyon of the Black Hills, and 
most anywhere up its forty or fifty miles 
of wooded expanse can be found spots 
that gladden the heart of the health 
seeker, recreationist and fisherman alike; 
but particularly does this camp seem to be 
blessed with unusual sights of grandeur 
and restful splendor. 

The camp site was chosen wisely, for 
several definite reasons; first, the altitude 
is well over a mile above sea-level; sec- 
ond, the site is heavily wooded with tall 
pines which fill the rarefied atmosphere 
with an invigorating aroma; third, the 
camp is easily accessible by railroad up 
the canyon, and by splendid graveled 
highways; fourth, the camp is secluded 


BY T. B. ROBERTS, JR. 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Pierre, South Dakota 


enough to retain restful seclusion; fifth, 
but not least or the last by any means 
of its many virtues, is an abundance of 
sparkling water and revivifying sunshine. 

The camp is known as Camp Wanzer, 
named after one of South Dakota’s most 
wonderful pioneer women, who long has 
been actively interested in South Dakota 
health work, and who is the mother of 
the South Dakota Health Association. 
This organization has for its objective, the 
rejuvenation of under-privileged children, 
is state-wide in scope and financed by the 
sale of Health Seals annually at Christ- 
mas time and during the holidays. The 
camp is operated from three to five 


months each year, depending 
weather conditions. To it are sent under- 


privileged children from every county, 


upon 


city, town and hamlet in the state who are 
found to be under-nourished, in the first 
stages of tuberculosis, or who are other- 
wise in need of medical attention or body- 
building restoratives, and whose parents 
because of financial reasons are unable 
to give them proper care and attention. 

The selection of these children to be 
sent to the camp is largely a duty of 
county nurses, but anyone knowing of a 
child or children whom they believe need 
such assistance may bring their names to 
the attention of the local representative 
of the association. The association, of 
course, functions the year around, but in 
the summer months has its period of 
greatest activity and most tangible results, 


when it is possible to take the most ad- 
vanced cases under the daily supervision 
of expert dieticians, registered nurses and 
tri-weekly medical supervision at the 
camp. 

The South Dakota Public Health Asso- 
ciation has been functioning for seven- 
teen years. Their camp is now going on 
its seventh year of actual operation; five 
buildings have been erected, and they are 
all lighted by electricity, and the most 
sanitary conditions exist within and with- 
out. A number of paid employees are kept 
at the camp when open, but aside from 
these no one except a managing director 
of the organization receives any money 
for his services. Being purely an elee- 
mosynary organization, depending upon 
the sale of Health Seals and donations for 
existence, it is of course particularly care- 
ful of the expenditure of funds, in an 
effort to meet the growing demand of as- 
sistance during the year, and accommoda- 
tions at the camp during the summer. 

Last year almost two hundred children 
were taken care of at the camp, which 
more than taxed the facilities. Many 
more had to be helped at home because 
they could not be accommodated. This 
naturally has brought about a condition 
which is more or less embarrassing, and 
presents a problem with many complexi- 
ties. 

Fate at this juncture stepped into the 
picture, and an elderly gentleman who 

(Turn to page 355) 

















Children at Camp Wanzer in the Black Hills enjoying 


the revivifying sunshine and sparkling water. 








@ Hogansville, Georgia, 
Sponsors Farmers’ and 
4-H Clubs 

A Farmers’ Club was organized in Janu- 
ary by the Kiwanis Club of Hogansville, 
Georgia, for the purpose of encouraging the 
planting of other money crops than cotton. 
As a result the members have pledged over 
100 acres in sweet potatoes and 137 acres in 
melons. 

In February 150 crates of sweet potatoes 
were purchased by the Kiwanis club and 
distributed to the farmers, it having been 
arranged for them to make payment when the 
crops are harvested. 

The Farmers’ Club has purchased for farm- 
ers in its trade territory over 1,000 tons of 
fertilizer material with a saving to them of 
over $6,000. 

The club meets every first Wednesday of 
every month and is succeeding admirably in 
working out the various community prob- 
lems. 

Hogansville, Georgia, Kiwanians are also 
sponsoring a 4H Club. There are thirty-five 
boys in this club who are competing for prizes 
offered by the Kiwanis club for the best pure 
bred calf, the best pure bred pig, the best 
acre of corn and of cotton. 


® Hamilton, Ontario, Unveils 
Portrait of Prince of Wales 
The Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ontario, 
recently hung a very fine portrait of His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, in the 
dining-room where their weekly luncheons 
are held. The unveiling was performed by 
Past President Otto W. Niemeier whose ad- 
dress was a beautiful and fitting tribute. 
The Prince of Wales is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Montreal, Quebec, Kiwanis club. 


@ Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
Sponsors Boys’ Club 

Recreational, educational and character 
building service is afforded over 500 under- 
privileged boys of Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
through a Boys’ Club. Since its organization 
some three years ago, this club has been prin- 
cipally under the management of the Kiwanis 
club. A section of the old federal jail of 
Fort Smith has been converted into club 
rooms for the boys, while the remainder of 
the building is used by the Welfare Associa- 
tion. The rooms are really quite suitable, the 
former cell room with all the partitions taken 
out, providing a very large recreation room. 

The funds raised for remodeling and repair- 
ing have been contributions raised by the 
Kiwanians although a good part of the ex- 
pense has been borne by cash paid out of 
the treasury. 

The Boys’ Club is organized and is under 
the direction of a Board of Directors, the 
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Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


president of which is also the president of 
the Kiwanis club. As the Kiwanis club presi 
dents are re-elected, the president of the 
Boys’ Club is automatically re-elected. 

The Kiwanis club has been successful in 
getting an allowance from the Community 
Chest Fund—$4,050 last year—which en- 
ables them to employ a director who main- 
tains an office in the Boys’ Club rooms and is 
on duty continually. A library also has been 
established. 

Through the Boys’ Club, 222 boys have 
found employment, and 26 delinquents have 
been helped to a new start. 


@ Alamosa, Colorado, 
Aids Boys on Parole 

Alamosa, Colorado, Kiwanians have inaugu- 
rated a plan to aid boys returned on parole 
to their community from the State Industrial 
Schools. The boys, one at a time, will be 
brought by a member of the committee in 
charge to the regular meetings of the Kiwanis 
club and introduced as his guest. Nothing 
will be said there as to their past but every 
Kiwanian is expected to make friends with 
the boys and remember them afterwards. 

A Kiwanian will be appointed to follow up 
on each boy’s record and all of the Kiwanians 
will try to encourage the boys to live honest 
lives. 

Recognizing that what these boys need 
most is employment, every effort will be put 
forth to secure positions for as many as pos- 
sible. 

This plan is being carried out under the 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child and 
Vocational Guidance. 


@ Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
Under-Privileged Child 
Work Outstanding 

The Greenfield, Massachusetts, Kiwanis 
club has won for itself an enviable reputa- 
tion through its work for under-privileged 
children. 

The club has bought material and the 
members have erected and painted a group 
of buildings at the Greenfield Health Camp 
where over 100 boys and girls each year 
enjoy a vacation in the outdoors with super- 
vised play and health drills. 

The camp is ideally situated in a grove 
of pine trees on the river bank with a spring 
of excellent water nearby. The fields afford 
opportunity for games and drills and the 
river for water sports. Each summer the 
club has had a field day when the members 
have donned old clothes, repaired to the 
camp with hammer, saw and paint brush and 
erected buildings which are a credit to them. 

The good the boys and girls receive at 
the camp is incalculable. They are selected 
by physicians and nurses from the Franklin 


. wide. 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


County school children who need health aid 
and would be otherwise unable to receive 
such. 

Another worth-while work which the club 
has sponsored has been the development 
of the Greenfield Public School Band which 
is one of the best organizations of its kind 
in the country. The club has raised money 
for uniforms and music, has furnished trans- 
portation, and in all ways stood right be- 
hind the band organization. 

A new welfare work which the club has 
taken on is aiding the Boy Scouts. Already 
material for one lodge has been furnished 
and Kiwanians assisted in the erection of 
the building and in painting and furnishing 
it. They also assisted in making a swim- 
ming place in Fall River where the camp 
is located. 


@ Safety Club Well Supported in 
East St. Louis, Illinois 

The Safety Council Committee of the East 
St. Louis, Illinois, Kiwanis club, sponsoring 
Safety Club work in schools, has met the 
highest support of the school officials and 
has stimulated the children’s interest. 

The club has just completed a successful 
Home _ Beautifying Campaign that was 
worked in conjunction with the annual 
clean-up and paint-up drive. 


@ Havre, Montana, Erects 
Road Signs 

Four welcome road signs, costing $136, 
have been erected at the main entrances of 
the city by the Kiwanis Club of Havre, Mon- 
tana. They are five feet high and six feet 
One stands at the east and one at the 
west entrance of the Roosevelt Highway, an- 
other at the entrance from the south and a 
fourth at the entrance into Havre of the Wild 
Horse Road from Canada, where it will greet 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, Kiwanians when they 
make their bi-annual vist to Havre for an 
international inter-club meeting. 

A United States and a Canadian emblem 
appear on either side of the sign. 


@ Fort Worth, Texas, Clubs 
Have Exhibit Booth at 
Exposition and Stock Show 

Each year for over a week during the 
month of March the nationally known South- 
western Exposition and Fat Stock Show is 
held in Fort Worth, Texas. Thousands of 
exhibits of every variety, one of the most 
brilliant automobile shows in the country, 
an unrivalled showing of fine stock of all 
kinds, a horse show and rodeo as famous 
as the old West itself, draw visitors from 
over the entire world. 

The exhibit buildings, destroyed by fire 
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last year, were entirely rebuilt this year, 
more floor space provided, and hundreds of 
permanent exhibits and displays were con- 
structed. 

An exhibit booth was built by the two 
Kiwanis clubs in Fort Worth, Texas. It 
performed wonderful service as an informa- 
tion and registration booth, a meeting and 
resting place for visitors, as well as a show 
place for the model airplanes built by the 
Boys’ Aviation Club, which is sponsored by 
North Fort Worth Kiwanians. Girls from 
Texas Woman’s College, the President of 
which is a Past President of the Fort Worth 
club, were on duty at the booth during the 
show hours. 

It also proved to be a great publicity 
medium by which thousands of people 
learned about the two clubs, their activities, 
and through literature placed at their dis- 
posal, the Objects of the organization of 
Kiwanis International. 


@ Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, 
Kiwanians Air-Minded 

Preparation is being made by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, to 
do its share toward training future men of 
the air through the sponsoring of a chap- 
ter of the American Air Cadets. 

The purpose of the organization is to co- 
ordinate work of the Aircraft Model Clubs 
of the nation in a practical manner for the 
benefit and advancement of aviation. The 
keynote of the organization is built on the 
realization that the industry of aviation will 
soon be dependent on the youth of the na- 
tion for new ideas and inventions, as well 
as to carry on the industry as a whole. 

Any boy not over twenty-one may become 
a member. A membership fee of fifty cents 
is charged and each new member receives a 
membership, a “grease monkey” button and 
a free kit with which to build his first model. 

When the member has built this model and 
demonstrated to his adult adviser that it 
will fly, he will be raised to the rank of 
“pilot” and allowed to build larger models. 
As soon as he has built and flown a model 
with a wing spread of twenty-four inches 
or more, he is made an “ace” and given an 
especially designed button. 

When the chapter is fully organized and 
the fledglings have mastered the art suffi- 
ciently, contests will be arranged for mem- 
bers, the winners of which will be awarded 
suitable prizes and trophies. 


@ Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Cooperates in Naturalization 
Program 

One hundred and sixty-four new Americans 
received certificates on the occasion of the 
graduation exercises of the naturalization 
classes of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public 
Schools’ Extension Department held with the 
cooperation of the Kiwanis Club of Milwau- 
kee. Fifteen different nationalities were rep- 
resented, the youngest of the graduates being 
eighteen years old and the oldest sixty-five. 

Colonel Stephen A. Park, President of the 
Milwaukee Board of School Directors and a 
Kiwanian, gave the principal address of the 
evening. Kiwanians Huron H. Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee club and John P. 
Hillis also took part in the program. Dr. Vic- 
tor W. Purdy, Chairman of the club Com- 
mittee on American Citizenship was in 
charge. 


@ Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, Proves 
What a Small Club Can Do 

The Kiwanis Club of Rehoboth Beach, 
Delaware, located in a town with a population 
of 775 and this not abundantly classified due 
to its being a resort, has in the less than two 
years of its existence set up an enviable 
record of accomplishments. In fact, so out- 
standing are the accomplishments that any 
statement to the effect that Kiwanis clubs 
are not needed in small towns and cannot 
accomplish enough to make them worth while 
would seem to be conclusively disproved. 


Rehoboth Beach Kiwanians have either put 
over or are successfully completing some 
twenty enterprises, half of which number are 
of an importance justifiably designated as 
“major.” 

Here is a summary of their achievements: 
Provided aircraft designation sign on a large 
factory warehouse roof; succeeded in getting 
expense of a fire escape for the public school 
included in the state school budget; or- 
ganized ball team of Kiwanis membership to 
promote better inter-club relations and spirit 
of friendliness among the neighboring towns 
—inter-club meetings were held in connection 
with these games; a town band was formed 
through the efforts of a Kiwanis committee, 
for which a good instructor was employed, 
his services being made possible through the 
financial, friendly codperation of the Kiwan- 
ians; sponsored movement for a town audi- 
torium, tentative plans for which are now 
under advisement; contribute to the athletic 
fund and Parent Teachers’ Association by 
having the home economics class serve the 
weekly dinner on convenient occasions; ar- 
ranged an oratorical contest and donated 
prizes to the winner; sponsor a public health 
clinic; medical attention given under-privi- 
leged children; aiding feebleminded; hold 
educational moving picture lectures at the 
weekly meetings on interesting and instructive 
subjects to which those particularly interested 
are invited as guests to enjoy them and help 
promote the general uplift of the community; 
sponsored and took a very active part in the 
selection and planting of a memorial com- 
munity Christmas tree in memory of fellow 
Kiwanian, the late Mayor R. M. Wingate; 
appointed a committee to provide for the 
proper taking of fish from local lakes and 
through sentiment created by the club this 
matter was regulated so that all the public 
now enjoy this recreation, 

The Rehoboth Beach club through its 
special Ferry Committee is largely respon- 
sible for the progress made in the movement 
to establish a ferry line from Lewes to Cape 
May; sponsored the free mail delivery service 
in Rehoboth and through its appointed com- 
mittee helped number the houses and have 
the streets marked. 

A very active interest in the civic affairs of 
the town is taken by Rehoboth Beach Kiwan- 
ians. In order to meet the growing demands 
of the town, new systems of handling its 
affairs were being considered. The city man- 
agement plan was more or less favored and in 
order to better acquaint the citizenship on 
this subject, the club through its committees 
arranged to have the city manager of Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania, address the club and 
assembled guests. They also established a 
Publicity Committee to properly publicize 
the town as a resort. 

The club also sponsored the movement 
introduced for creating a high school football 
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team. A committee was formed and plans 
were made to hold a public shooting match to 
raise funds for equipment of a team. The 
shoot was a fine success and the equipment 
has been obtained. One member of the club 
is coaching the boys, another is giving the 
team proper newspaper publicity and others 
are working to build the team. 

Better relations between farmer and con- 
sumer are being fostered also. To further 
better understanding the Kiwanians have 
arranged a series of meetings at which ex- 
perts in the agricultural industry lecture to 
the members and their farmer guests. 

The piers for the proposed ferry between 
Lewes and Cape May, reducing distances 
from 183 miles to 16, have been built at a cost 
of $120,000 and the Kiwanis club is now 
attacking the operating end in securing a 
company to give the ferry service. All of 
this obtained through the legislature with 
the strong Wilmington Chamber of Com- 
merce opposing, was put through with un- 
remitting effort, frequent attendance at the 
legislature and elsewhere by Kiwanis com- 
mittees and the largest credit for the progress 
made goes to the Rehoboth club. This is 
their continued major objective for this year. 
Guard rails for the steep embankments by 
the lake, continuance of the clinic, stimulat- 
ing the Mosquito Control Campaign now 
going on, suppression of cats as destructive 
to the considerable wild life of the community 
and parkway approaches are among their 
other projects this year. 

After reading the above, there can be no 
doubt but that the Rehoboth Beach Kiwanis 
club is in a very unusual sense a civic force 
in its community. 


® Ravenswood, Chicago, Illinois, 
Sponsors Handicraft Contest 

The Kiwanis Club of Ravenswood, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, recently sponsored a_handi- 
craft contest among the boys of the com- 
munity schools. The manual training teach- 
ers of the various schools were in charge of 
making the articles which were entered in 
the contest. Several different articles, such 
as bird houses, model airplanes, furniture, 
etc., were entered. Prizes were awarded 
by the Kiwanis club for the most noteworthy 
work, 

Ravenswood Kiwanians are also sponsor- 
ing a new field house for Welles Park. 


@ The Case of Garvey Penley 
of Kingsport, Tennessee 

Kingsport, Tennessee, Kiwanians have ex- 
perienced the happiness which comes to the 
hearts of those who have been able to bring 
greater joy of living to one who would other- 
wise receive few of the benefits of life, 
through the financing of the treatment of 
Garvey Penley, a young lad seventeen years 
of age who had been badly crippled by in- 
fantile paralysis at the age of three. His 
legs were doubled up under him so that the 
only way in which he could manage to get 
about was by strapping a roller skate to one 
foot and propelling himself by pushing on 
the sidewalk with his hands. Now, after 
treatment for a year and one-half at the 
Reconstruction Home for Infantile Paralysis 
at Ithaca, New York, provided by the Ki- 
wanis club, he is able to walk with the aid 
of two canes. 

Garvey has always made a “hit” with 
everyone. His grit and his desire to learn 
and to better himself have been outstanding 
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characteristics all through his suffering. The 
letters that the club and jerry C. Stone— 
Chairman of the club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child for 1927 and who was re- 
sponsible for making the boy’s family see 
the unjustness of its objections to attempts 
to better his condition—received from Garvey 
were full of his gratitude at the chance that 
he was getting. Never was there a word of 
the tedious pain that he was suffering in the 
straightening of his legs. 

While Garvey was still in the Home, the 
Kiwanis club was endeavoring to decide upon 
some vocation that would be suitable to one 
in his condition. A definite decision had not 
been reached when he was discharged from 
the Home, but soon after, it having been rec- 
ognized that he was very capable with his 
hands, he was placed in the tailor shop of 
Mr. Richard Ulner who volunteered to take 
Garvey and teach him tailoring. Samples 
of his work have been shown to the club at 
different times and it is evident that his 
progress is more than satisfactory. While 
has been attending 
night school where his progress is also re- 
ported as being excellent. In fact, Garvey 
is doing so well that Kingsport Kiwanians 
self-supporting 


learning this trade he 


expect him to he entirely 


within a year. 


® Cobalt, Ontario, Preserves 
Residence of Dr. Drummond 

The Kiwanis Club of Cobalt, Ontario, is 
working to preserve what is left of the 
residence of Dr. William Drummond as a 
national memorial to the famous habitant 
poet. It is already a place of pilgrimage 
for many of the poet’s admirers, especially 
tourists from the southern part of the Prov- 
ince and the United States. 


@ Madisonville, Ohio, 
Holds Spelling Bee 

Seven schools met in the second annual 
spelling bee given by the Kiwanis Club of 
Madisonville, Ohio, last February. Children 
from each of these schools were tested for ex- 
cellence in spelling and those who stood the 
highest were the schools’ representatives at 
the public contest. The contest consisted of 
fifteen minutes of oral spelling afd a written 
test of one hundred words in addition. 

Contestants were 
groups. The seventh and eighth grades con- 
stituted the first, the fifth and sixth grades 
the second, and the third and fourth grades 
the third group. 

Winners of each group were awarded med- 
als for their excellence, while the school 
whose average showed the highest won a cup. 
The school winning the cup three times may 
keep it as its own property. 


classified into three 


@ Jacksonville, Florida, 
Sends Air Mail Greetings 
to South America 

The Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Florida, 
Dr. Ernest B. Milam, President, sent greet- 
ings to United States Government officials of 
South America by the first mail plane carry- 
ing mail on the regular route from the United 
States to Central and South America. Let- 
ters were sent to the ambassadors, ministers 
and consuls in Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. 

Dr. Milam is Chairman of the Latin Ameri- 
can-United States Air Mail Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


@® Vega, Texas, Sponsors 
Gilt Club 

The Vega, Texas, Kiwanis club has taken 
for one of its objectives in the agricultural 
department, a registered Duroc Jersey Gilt 
Club. Twelve boys have entered the club 
and extra choice bred gilts have been pur- 
chased. Kiwanian Vernon Shields deserves 
much credit for the wise selections made. 
All of the gilts have farrowed and the boys 
have about seventy-one pigs to their credit. 

When the announcement was made that 
the Kiwanis club would sponsor a 


regis- 
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A member of the Duroc Jersey Gilt Club with his 
gilt and pigs. This club is sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Vega, Texas. 


tered pig club, many boys applied and twelve 
were selected. The boys joining the club 
were taken by their sponsors to the local 
bank where notes were made to secure the 
pigs. Each sponsor assists the boy in feed- 
ing and caring for his gilt. 

This plan has worked out well and some 
real hog breeders will be developed out of 
the class of boys. 


@ Jersey City, New Jersey, 
Holds Memorable United 
States-Canada Week Meeting 


Perhaps the most momentous gathering 
that the Jersey City, New Jersey, Kiwanis 
club has yet held took place on the occasion 
of United States-Canada Week. 

The guests of honor and speakers, Sir 
Harry Armstrong, British Consul General to 
the United States, and Mr. Frederic Hudd, 
Canadian Trade Commissioner at New York, 
were met in New York by Vice-President 
Joseph G. Parr and Kiwanian Ernest J. Hep- 
penheimer and escorted to the home of Gen- 
eral Heppenheimer. In the party were former 
Governor A. Harry Moore of the State of 
New Jersey, W. C. Heppenheimer, Jr., City 
Commissioner Arthur Potterton and Robert 
J. Rendall, Past Governor of the New Jersey 
Kiwanis District. 

The Masonic Club, where the meeting was 
held, was filled with members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Jersey City, visiting Kiwanians 
and friends of the members of the club. 
After President E. O. Smith had welcomed 
the distinguished guests, those at the head 
table were introduced by Past President 
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James R. Erwin and then former Governor 
Moore introduced the two speakers. 

Sir Harry Armstrong in a gracious manner 
complimented the United States upon the 
cordial relations existing between that coun- 
try and Great Britain. 

Mr. Frederic Hudd spoke for Canada, and 
he particularly addressed himself to the busi- 
ness people of the United States. 

This year the Jersey City Kiwanis club is 
splendidly served by its Program Committee 
of which former Governor Moore is Chair- 
man. Because of the many speeches made 
by him throughout the States of New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania to important 
gatherings, he has definite contact to secure 
speakers otherwise unobtainable by service 
clubs. 


® Glendora, California, Encourages 
Grammar School Students 

Grammar school children are being stim- 
ulated to greater effort in their work and 
sportsmanship in the school grounds by the 
inauguration by the Kiwanis Club of Glen- 
dora, California, of a system of awards for 
merit. 

A button bearing the Kiwanis emblem 
around which appears the wording “Glen- 
dora School Award” is presented every six 
weeks to the girl and boy in each grade 
who shows the most advancement in effort, 
progress and leadership,—in other words, 
to those who put forth the best effort t 
become better and more worthy students. 

Presentations are made every six weeks 
before the school by members of the Kiwanis 
committee in order to maintain enthusiasm. 
A white button is first given which is worn 
as a badge of honor. If the same student 
wins at the next period he gets a red but- 
ton. If he wins a third time he gets a blue 
button and if he wins each during the year 
he receives a bronze button. Later honors 
are gold and silver buttons. 


® Huntsville, Alabama, 
Kiwanians Honor Mothers 

Mothers of Huntsville, Alabama, Kiwanians 
were honored guests at the club meeting a 
few days previous to Mother’s Day. It was 
one of the most beautiful and impressive 
meetings of the year. Each Kiwanian pre- 
sented his guest to the group gathered. Spe- 
cial music and a touching address by Ki- 
wanian Rev. Neill G. Stevens made up a well- 
balanced and pleasing program. 


® Euclid, Ohio, Serves 
Under-Privileged 

Due to the efforts of the Kiwanis club, 
the past year has been one of service to 
under-privileged children in the community 
of Euclid, Ohio. 

With the help of the school nurse, princi- 
pals and teachers, approximately 860 free 
lunches were served during the past year 
to children who were undernourished. In 
company with the school nurse, Chairman W. 
A. Franks of the club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child bought underclothing, shoes, 
stockings, mittens, caps, lumber jackets, 
shirts and cheap dresses for boys and girls 
whose home conditions would not permit 
them to be warmly clad in the winter time. 

In several instances where the father was 
dead or incapacitated, groceries were sent 
to families where children were suffering 
from hunger. In about half a dozen cases 
coal was provided in homes where there were 
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many children at a time when the severest 
weather was making existence a real problem 
for the poor. None of these services dupli- 
cated efforts made by the Associated Chari- 
ties and its allied organizations. 

Other activities of Euclid Kiwanians in- 
cluded: the payment of commercial school 
tuition and transportation to Cleveland for 
a young girl of the community whose parents 
were unable to keep her in school; furnished 
a day’s labor and part of the expenses of 
enlarging a hut for the use of the Y. M. C. A. 
and Boy Scouts; also provided a considerable 
amount of equipment in the form of a gas 
stove, cooking utensils, cots and bedding; 
awarded a silver loving cup to the local 
high school whose football team finished 
best in the local race; gave a Christmas 
party to the crippled and orphaned children; 
entertained 120 children from the Euclid 
public and parochial schools and Cleveland 
Oliver-Hazard-Perry School at a Christmas 
party at which time about $500 worth of 
useful gifts was given away. 


® Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
Sponsors Potato Club 

At an agricultural meeting held in March, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, Kiwanians de- 
cided to sponsor a Potato Club. The club 
will furnish two bushels and one-half of certi- 
fied seed potatoes to each of the twenty-four 
4-H boys and girls in the club. At harvesting 
time each member of the club must return 
to the Kiwanis club, four bushels of potatoes 
and exhibit one peck of potatoes at the 
County Fair. In the event that the member 
fails to exhibit potatoes, he will be expected 
to return six bushels. 

Howard M. Gore, former Governor of West 
Virginia, Secretary of Agriculture under Cal- 
vin Coolidge, and at the present time, Presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Service Company, was the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the Kiwanis club. 

The Potato Club proposition was accepted 
at the recommendation of John M. Pierpont, 
Assistant County Farm Agent, who spoke on 
It will take the place of the 
Sheep Club which the Kiwanians have been 
sponsoring for several years. 


potato growing. 


Clarksburg Kiwanians also put on a sports 
medley in March to raise funds for their 
under-privileged child work. About 700 per- 
sons attended to witness a fine exhibition of 
basketball, wrestling, boxing and ping pong. 
High school boys and girls were the perform- 
ers in the basketball, while students from 
West Virginia University gave an exhibition 
of their training received in wrestling and 
boxing. Dr. A. T. Post. member of the 
Clarksburg club and Chairman of the dis- 
trict Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
was in charge. 


® Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
Reverences Presidents 

The memorialization of Grand Avenue, the 
principal objective of the Kiwanis Club of 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, is fast becoming a 
reality. The general response to letters writ- 
ten to Kiwanis clubs in cities in which men 
who have served our country as Presidents 
during the past century made their homes, 
has been very good. These clubs were asked 
to donate trees—one tree for every year their 
citizen served as President—and a _ bronze 
memorial to be placed on Grand Avenue 
where the trees are placed. 


Two years from now Hot Springs will 
celebrate her one hundredth birthday as a 


national park. Long before then it is hoped 
the present undertaking of the Kiwanians will 
have been completed. There will be broad- 
cast on a nation-wide hook-up dedicational 
ceremonies in keeping with the historic and 
civic benefits of this objective, the completion 
of which will bring added beauty and dignity 
to the city, as well as reverence to the Presi- 
dents. 


@® San Jose, California, 
Enters Rose Festival Parade 

Establishing a precedent among San Jose, 
California, service clubs this year, the Ki- 
wanis club was the first civic organization in 
Santa Clara County to enter a float in the 
Fifth Annual Fiesta de las Rosas, premier 
floral event in California, held in San Jose, 
May 15-17. 

Last year the club float entry was Cleo- 
patra’s barge adapted to the theme of stage 
plays chosen for the floral parade. The play 
represented was Shakespeare’s “Antony and 
Cleopatra.” Music was the theme for this 
year’s event. 


@ Calves Given to Boys by 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
Kiwanians 

The Hartford, Connecticut, Kiwanis club 
has provided eight boys in nearby towns 
with pure bred calves in connection with 
the perpetual Calf Club project. The plan, 
in brief, is this: The Kiwanis club through 
its Committee on Agriculture, cooperating 
with the 4-H. Club Agent of the Hartford 
County Farm Bureau, gives a heifer calf to 
a selected boy to raise on his own farm. The 
boy receives instructions in feeding and 
care of the animal from the Farm Bureau. 
When the calf grows to maturity and in 
time has a heifer calf itself. that offering 
The calf 
given to the boy does not become his sole 


is given to another selected boy. 


property until he has given the first female 
offspring to another selected boy. 

By this plan the Kiwanis club reaches out 
to an ever-widening number of boys and an 
increasing number of boys benefit each year 
from the interest of the Kiwanians. All of 
the calves are pure bred and all four dairy 
breeds of cattle are represented. 








®@ Indian Boy Scout Troop 
Sponsored by Batavia, 
New York 

Seeking to foster a real novel undertaking, 
the Kiwanis Club of Batavia, New York, has 
organized and is sponsoring what they claim 
to be the first Boy Scout troop in the world, 
all of whose members are full blooded In- 
dians. 

Within fourteen miles of Batavia is the 
Tonawanda Indian Reservation, still inhab- 
ited by a tribe of the Seneca Nation, the Keep- 
ers of the Western Door of that great confed- 
eracy of the Iroquois, the Long House, whose 
six nations once inhabited the whole of New 
York State. This nation of Senecas gave 
birth to Red Jacket, Corn Planter and Hand- 
some Lake, the Warrior, Orator and Preacher, 
respectively. These Indians no longer live 
in bark houses, wear feather head pieces and 
paint their faces grotesquely. The nation 
and state have brought to them education, 
culture and the manner of life of the white 
man. Yet many of the ancient customs and 
usages of the old days are commonly prac- 
ticed among them. Many of them still worship 
at the Long House, observing the doctrines 
preached more than a century ago by Hand- 
some Lake and celebrating them with the 
Feather, False Face and thanksgiving dances 
as of old. The ancient form of government 
by Chiefs selected by the clans, constituting 
the Council of the Nation, with a Peace- 
makers’ Court still prevails, but there are 
also Christian churches and _ state schools 
among them. Even the radio is common on 
the Indian land today. 

When Troop No. 66, Genesee Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, received its charter at 
the meeting of the Batavia Kiwanis club 
on January 30, 1930, it had nine charter mem- 
bers. The troop has now increased its mem- 
bership to seventeen. 

The committee of the club which organized 
the troop and spent several interesting eve- 
nings with it at the Reservation, while its 
members were memorizing the Scout Oath 
and the Scout Laws, consisted of Harold W. 
Peters, Rev. William C. Kirby, Oliver Quick- 
mire, Charles E. Chapple, Norman J. Walters 
and William H. Coon. A committee made 
up entirely of Indians of the Nation super- 
vise its work. 














Batavia, New York, Kiwanians and Indians of the Tonawanda reservation who participated in the 
recent ceremonies attendant on the installation of what is believed to be the first all-Indian Boy 


Scout troop in the country. 





The Kiwanis Club of Batavia is sponsoring the new troop. 
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@ Winchester, Virginia, 
Enters Float 

The Kiwanis Club of Winchester, Virginia, 
entered a beautiful Kiwanis float in the an- 
nual Apple Blossom Festival held in its city 
on April 25 and while they did not win a 
prize, the float received favorable mention 
and was admired by thousands of visitors 
who attended the festival. 

The float was a very massive one in white 
trimmed in blue with a gold “K” in the 
center which carried out the official Kiwanis 
colors. A voung lady and four children. 
daughters of Kiwanians, with one exception, 
rode on the float. 

Kiwanians Paul A. 
berger and Sterling C. 
the work on the float deserve much appre- 


Beck, Ansel B. Solen- 


Hoshour who did all 


ciation. 


@ Farmers Awarded by Ruther- 
fordton, North Carolina 

Rutherfordton, North Carolina, Kiwanians 
were hosts to a large number of farmers and 
ome business men at their annual farmers’ 
night held in February when about $400 in 
prizes was presented to the farmers of the 
county for the various contests for the best 
acres of corn, cotton, wheat, hay, sweet po- 
tatoes and also for the best butter fat and 
butter record and the most meat raised and 
killed for the farmer’s own use and for the 
market. 

The Committee on Agriculture was in 
charge with Roy L. Hunter presiding. Owen 


Stamey introduced the business men who 
donated the prizes, while F. E. Patton pre- 
sented the awards. President Clyde A. Erwin 
welcomed the guests, stating that the object 
of the meeting was to stress State Governor 
Gardner’s live-at-home program and to en- 
courage greater yields per acre at a lower 
cost of production. 

Kiwanian K. E. Simpson won the rooster 
crowing contest participated in by three Ki- 
wanians with farmers as judges. 


@ War, West Virginia, Gets 
Lower Rates on Utilities 

Through the efforts of the War, West Vir- 
Kiwanis club, a 
charged for light and water service has been 
The matter was handled through 
Public Affairs and the 


citizens of the community are very apprecia- 


ginia, reduction in rates 
granted. 
the Committee on 


tive. 


@® Hyannis, Massachusetts, 
Aiding Under-Privileged 

It does not take a large club to accomplish 
big deeds. The Kiwanis Club of Hyannis, 
Massachusetts, has proved this by carrying 
on a number of very creditable activities as 
follows: 

Series of four dances given to provide 
funds for under-privileged child work; es- 
tablishment of Milk Fund providing milk 
for twenty-one children of needy families; 
provided free hospitalization and operation 
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fees for twelve children requiring tonsil 
operations and otherwise unable to obtain 
same; collection and distribution of used 
clothing, etc., to needy families; sponsoring 
of a new club. 


® Burbank, California, 
Plants Pepper Trees 

Each member of the Kiwanis Club of Bur- 
bank, California, has planted a pepper tree 
along the main drive of a new forty-acre park 
being developed adjacent to the new two 
million dollar united airport at Burbank. 
After one of their meetings the club went in 
a body to the park to carry out their tree 
planting program. 


@ Taunton, Massachusetts, 
Furnishes Milk to Undernourished 

The Kiwanis Club of Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, is providing free milk and cracker 
lunches to needy school children, more than 
200 bottles of free milk furnished 
daily, for which the club is expending ap- 
proximately $550 per year. 


being 


The other major item of public service 


performed by the club is in vocational 
guidance work which is being operated in 
conjunction with the high school, and pro- 
vides part-time work for needy pupils to 
enable them to continue their studies, and 
advice on employment for which they are 
best fitted, a capable, trained person being 


in charge of this work. 





Kiwanis Education Stories 


V. HOW PENNSYLVANIA SETS UP AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


BY ROBERT M. STANTON 


Chairman, Pennsylvania District Committee 


on Kiwanis Education 


ENNSYLVANIA believes it is much 

easier to carry out a limited pro- 

gram to completion than to try to 
do too much and possibly fall down on 
the job. Accordingly we have adopted 
in Pennsylvania this year an educational 
program which is not extensive but which 
is definite and one that we believe will 
prove worth while if carried out. 

The Pennsylvania District Committee 
on Kiwanis Education has adopted two 
activities for this year which it desires to 
major throughout the district, first:—a 
comprehensive program of education for 
new members which will meet the re- 
quirements in individual cases and which 
will be adaptable to the locality in which 
the club is located; and second, the edu- 
cation of old members in the funda- 
mentals of our organization. 

The education of old members must 
begin with the feundations of Kiwanis 
and the foundation stones of Kiwanis are 


the six Objects of Kiwanis International. 
The district committee urges a weekly 
allotment of two minutes in each club 
each week for this work, which should be 
under the supervision of the club Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. It is sug- 
gested that, during the meeting at which 
this program is initiated, a brief state- 
ment be made of what is being planned 
and that the first Object be quoted. 
It may be pointed out that the first de- 
mand of Kiwanis education is “To Give” 
and that the first Object may easily be 
memorized by recalling that the premier 
Object is “to give primacy.” Suggest 
that each Kiwanian memorize this Ob- 
ject and announce that he may be called 
upon to quote it at some future meet- 
ing. It is also well to have the words 
printed on a large poster placed over the 
head table. 

For the second meeting, ask some mem- 
ber to be prepared to explain in two 


minutes a practical application of the 
first Object. At the third meeting, take 
up the second Object and at the fourth 
meeting have another member explain an 
application thereof. 

It is also noted that some of the Ob- 
jects contain more than one injunction; 
the third, for instance, may be utilized 
at four meetings. At the first meeting a 
statement should be made of its meaning 
and of how it may be memorized, and at 
the three succeeding meetings, three 
members may make the application as to 
social, business and professional life. 

Undoubtedly the introduction of each 
Object should be made by the chairman 


or some qualified member of the Com- 


mittee on Kiwanis Education and care 
must be exercised in selecting the various 
members who are to make the applica- 
tion as it will be necessary for them to 
go to some trouble in order to condense 
their remarks to the allotted time. 
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Dying Fire 

A certain Kiwanis president felt very keen- 
ly the absence from the meetings of a once 
regular and faithful Kiwanian. After some 
time had passed, he went straight to the home 
of the absentee and found him sitting before 
the open fire. 

Somewhat startled by the intrusion, the 
man hastily placed a chair for his visitor 
and then waited for the expected rebuke. 

But not a word did the visitor say. Taking 
a seat before the fire, he silently took the 
tongs and lifting a glowing coal from the 
midst of its fellows, laid it by itself on the 
hearthstone. Remaining painfully silent, he 
watched the blaze die out. Then the truant 
murmured: “You needn’t say a single word, 
sir. I'll be at Kiwanis next Thursday.” 


—Caldwell-West Essex, N. J. 


Men are Kiwanians for contacts—not con- 
tracts. 
—Pasco, Wash. 


Independent Thinking 

There is a story told of a professor who 
asked his class to estimate the height of the 
flagstaff on one of the University buildings. 
Many guesses were made by the students. 
After some time the professor informed the 
class that there was no flagstaff on the build- 
ing and there never had been. 

We do not know the purpose of the story 
but it brings to mind the thought that often 
we allow ourselves to see whatever we want 
to see. If we are enthusiastic Kiwanians we 
make ourselves see only the finer virtues of 
Kiwanis and are willing to swear that by all 
we can see it is very successful. If we are 
luke-warm, half-hearted Kiwanians, we make 
ourselves see only the weaknesses of Kiwanis 
and likewise are willing to swear that by all 
we can see it is not of much account. In other 
words, we allow ourselves to see and think of 
our convenience. To see things as they are, 
to weigh and balance all facts, to be fair- 
minded, to judge not others by ourselves, 
requires clear and independent thinking. 

—Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Coéperate. Remember the banana. Every 
time it leaves the bunch, it gets skinned. 
—Wayne, Nebraska 


Motive Power in Kiwanis 
A stationary object may have potentiality, 
but it will generally accomplish nothing un- 
til it moves—until put into activity founded 
upon a basic purpose. Likewise, a man sit- 
ting on a rail fence sound asleep will see, 
when he awakes, nothing accomplished except 
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Quips and Comments 
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a good start toward the growth of a new 
crop of whiskers! But even the whiskers 
are predicated on action somewhere beneath 
the epidermis. 

Achievement in Kiwanis, as in everything 
else, results from action; action is prompted 
by motives; motives spring from knowledge 
and knowledge is the fruit of education. 
How thoroughly are we educated in Kiwanis? 

—The Denver Kiwanian 


Golf’s a mighty funny game, 
I never got it right; 
You buy a ball for ninety cents, 
Then knock it out of sight. 
—Irvington, N. J. 


Stop and Look Behind You 

Someone sees the footprints you make in 
the sand and follows them. Maybe it’s your 
boy; maybe it’s a young man in your employ; 
maybe it’s a Kiwanian using you as a pat- 
tern. 

That Kiwanis committee of which you are 
chairman—will you be satisfied if next year’s 
chairman follows exactly in your footsteps 
and uses the activities of your year as a 
model by which to work? 

We become patterns in spite of ourselves. 
We owe it to Kiwanis that our conduct of 
our club responsibilities be such that our 
work may be a pattern for any man to fol- 
low with credit to himself and to the club. 

Yes, it’s a good idea to stop now and then 
to look behind and see the trail we leave, 
and who follows us along it. 

—The Kiwanis Germ, McKeesport, Pa. 


A man seldom walks erect when straight- 
ened by circumstances. 
—Alva, Okla. 


What They Think of Us 

THe Kiwanis Macazine for May is a lit- 
erary gem. Roe Fulkerson was at his best 
when he knocked off the editorial page. The 
Canada story is exceptionally good. The 
typography and make-up of THe Kiwanis 
MaGAZINE is not excelled by any magazine 
in print. Kiwanians are well justified in their 
pride and praise of the wonderful piece of 
literature laid on their library tables each 
month by Kiwanis International. 

—Manhattan, Kan. 


I want to congratulate you upon the typo- 
graphical appearance of THe Kiwanis Maca- 
ZINE recently, especially of the current num- 
ber. 

Getting away from old, fixed methods of 
typographical display frequently brings one 


into the realm of the freakish, but THe Kr- 
WANIS MacGazine has struck a happy medium 
of being plain, easily read, and at the same 
time achieving an artistic ensemble that is 
extremely satisfactory. 
—STEPHEN BOLLEs, 
Janesville, Wis. 


Have you taken a squint at THE Kiwanis 
Macazing for May? It is truly a Kiwanis 
product, and from month to month contains 
the cream of the thinking of Kiwanians. If 
you are not reading it, you should. 

—The Tucswanian, Tucson, Ariz. 





THe Kiwanis MaGAzineE has just arrived, 
i.e., the May number. Read it. The get-up 
is wonderful say the Shantz Brothers—Print- 
ers and Kiwanians. “The Fool to the Philos- 
opher’’—page 246—yes, every page should be 
read—Parker—Atlantic City-—ete. 

—Kitchener, Ont. 


I am much in accord with the Los Angeles 
Kiwanogram’s boost as set out in the first 
“Quip and Comment” in the May issue of 
THe Kiwanis Macazine. However, this trib- 
ute was incomplete in at least one particular. 
Any mention of the K. M. which fails to 
take some account of Roe Fulkerson’s edi- 
torials, and particularly his Personal Page, 
has missed something. Roe is one of the 
best in his field—to my mind the best. He 
inspires even me to nobler deeds, higher 
thoughts and greater achievements and any- 
one who can do that is a wizard. 

—Doane F. Krecuet, 
Superior, Neb. 


Just because a stenographer was not handy 
when I finished reading the March issue of 
THe Kiwanis Macazine I neglected to ex- 
press to you my pleasure at reading some of 
the things in it. I was particularly impressed 
with the article by Gilman on “Compelling 
I have read it again and again and 
always get something out of it. 

The April 
while especially because of the articles by 
Horace McDavid and Walter Weiser. Of 
course, Roe Fulkerson is always good. 

—Henry A. DorMeyer, 
District Secretary, Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa 


Forces.” 


issue was very much worth 





I never destroy your Magazines for I value 
them and hand them out when read to those 
who show interest or curiosity in our organ- 
ization. So accept congratulations for your 
good work though it is not appreciated as 
it should be, mainly through the neglect of 
our members to study your productions more. 

—Harry W. Gamsie, 
Missouri Valley, Ia. 
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The Canadian 
Wheat Pool 


(From page 319) 


ject to income tax under the Income Tax 
Act of the Dominion Government. When 
the Income Tax Act was passed there 
were no Wheat Pools in Canada, nor any 
organizations of their kind. Consequently, 
such organizations as the Pools were not 
specifically exempted. The Pools have 
never questioned their liability to income 
tax on the special reserves set up for their 
elevator companies, but when pressed for 
payment of income tax on the elevator 
deductions they protested that they were 
non-profit institutions, and that these de- 
ductions represented capital rather than 
income. The case was referred to the 
Exchequer Court of Canada by the Do- 
minion which» Court ren- 
dered a decision in favor of the Pools. 
The matter was then referred to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada by the Govern- 
ment, and in April of this year the five 
judges sitting on the case, rendered a 


Government, 


unanimous decision in favor of the Pools. 
From the point of view of the latter, this 
decision was of very great significance, 
since the amount involved was in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000. 


Enormous Quantities Handled 


The Alberta Wheat Pool is now in its 
seventh year of operation and the Man- 
itoba and Saskatchewan Pools in their 
sixth year. Since October, 1923, there 
has been delivered to the Central Selling 
Agency more than 1,000,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, of which approximately 75,000,- 
000 have been delivered by the Manitoba 
Pool, 315,000,000 bushels by the Alberta 
Pool, and 660,000,000 bushels by the 
Saskatchewan Pool. 

Coarse Grains Pools for oats, barley, 
rye and flax were begun in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan during the crop year 1925-- 
26. Each of these Coarse Grains Pools 
has delivered approximately 55,000,000 
bushels of coarse grains to the Central 
Selling Agency during the intervening 
period. Alberta has a Coarse Grains Pool 
in operation now as well, having begun 
in 1929-30. 

During the year 1928-29 the Central 
Selling Agency handled 253,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Of this amount 205,- 
000,000 bushels were sold during the year 
and 48,358,685 bushels carried over into 
1929-30. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the Pool had no carry- 
over from the 1927-28 crop; 7,418,971 
bushels from the crop of 1926-27; 10,- 
319,7€4 bushels from the crop of 1925— 
26; and 2,855,071 bushels from the crop 
of 1924-25. 


Of the 205,000,000 bushels of wheat 
sold during the year 1928-29, 52.7 per 
cent or 108,000,000 bushels, were ex- 
ported directly by the Pool to 90 ports 


in 19 different countries. Nearly 35,000,- 
000 bushels were sold direct to the United 
Kingdom; Japan 11,000,000 bushels; 
Belgium 10.7; Holland over 10,000,000; 
Italy nearly 9,000,000; and France nearly 
8,000,000. 

Wheat quotations in Western Canada 
are usually basis No. 1 Northern de- 
livered at Fort William, and the fol- 
lowing table shows the net price returned 
to the Provincial Pools by the Central 
Selling Agency, after deducting all costs 
such as operating and administrating 
expenses, bank charges, storage, etc., for 
each year of Pool operation since and 
including 1923-24. 


the world wheat production for each year, 


There is also shown 


exclusive of Russia and China, on the 
basis of United States Department of 
Agriculture figures, together with the 
total Canadian production. In connec- 
tion with the latter figure, it should be 
borne in mind that the production of 
wheat in Eastern Canada amounts to 
approximately 25,000,000 bushels yearly. 
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countries into the present crop year, as 
well as substantial carryovers of imported 
wheat in Europe, undoubtedly takes first 
rank among these factors. 

2. The equally unhappy coincidence 
from the point of view of the farmer, of 
two huge European wheat-crops in suc- 
cession, namely, 1928 and 1929, is also 
of very great significance. In this connec- 
tion it is worth noting that Europe nor- 
mally produces each year as much wheat 
as the combined annual production of the 
United States and Canada. 

3. An open autumn in Europe, which 
enabled live stock to be kept outdoors for 
a longer period, and delayed the demand 
for feeding stuff. This factor is directly 
related to the carryover of the frosted crop 
of 1928 in Canada, our low grade wheats 
being sold in considerable quantities an- 
nually to European countries for live stock 
feeding. 

4. The stock market crash in October, 
1929, the significance of which has been 
far too little appreciated. Millions of 





W orld Production 
of Wheat 
Exclusive of Russia 

and China 

(Bushels ) 
3,560,000,000 
3,163.000.000 
3,472,000,000 
3,449,000,000 
3,652,000,000 
3.898,000,000 


Year 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 


Average Pool 
Price 


No.1 Northern 


Canadian 
Production 


of Wheat Fort William 

(Bushels ) 
485,000,000 $1.01 
285,000,000 1.66 
438,000,000 1.45 
429,000,000 1.42 
187,000,000 1.421%, 
547,000,000 1.181%, 








The World Situation Summarized 
Ordinarily it has been the practice of 
the Canadian Pool to make an initial 
payment on Pool grain at the time of its 
delivery, usually in the fall; an interim 
payment about March or just prior to 
seeding; a second interim payment in 
July or just prior to harvest; and a final 
payment when the business of the Pool 
year is closed out. A final payment for 
the crop year 1928-29 has not yet been 
made, but as indicated by the accompany- 
ing table, $1.184 per bushel, basis No. 1 
Northern Fort William, has been distrib- 
uted to the Provincial Pools so far. The 
extraordinary and quite unprecedented 
world wheat situation which now exists 
has been responsible for the fact that no 
further payments on the 1928 crop have 
been possible; and also for the compara- 
tively stagnant condition of the wheat 
market since the 1929 crop came in. It 
may be a matter of interest to some who 
are not well acquainted with the wheat 
trade to enumerate some of the factors 
which have entered into this unique situa- 
tion. The more important are as follows: 
1. The unhappy coincidence, from the 
point of view of the farmer, of very large 
crops of wheat in the major exporting 
countries, namely, Canada, the Argentine, 
the United States and Australia, in 1928, 
involving a very large carryover in these 


bushels of wheat were sold hastily in 
order to save margins on industrial stocks. 

5. Very high tariff duties imposed by 
European countries against foreign wheat 
(France 53 cents, Germany 61°55 cents 
and Italy 731% cents). 

6. Export bounties of as much as 48 
cents per bushel paid by European coun- 
tries on wheat exported elsewhere. Most 
of this wheat found its way to Great 
Britain, a free trade market and the 
world’s greatest wheat importing country. 

7. Milling restrictions by European 
countries, requiring the use of as high 
as 97 per cent of home grown wheat in 
flour manufacture. 

8. Very low prices for silver which 
have affected the purchasing power of 
countries like China where currency is on 
a silver basis. 

9. The lack of reliable and official crop 
estimates from the Argentine for the 1928 
crop, which resulted in an export, at least 
30,000,000 bushels greater than was es- 
timated by any recognized crop reporting 
agency or grain statistician. The impor- 


tance of this factor is illustrated by the’ 


fact that whereas Argentine Rosafe Wheat 
(generally considered to be about eqnal 
in quality to Canadian No. 3 Northern) 
sold on the average in Liverpool at only 
234 cents below the price of No. 3 North- 
ern during the crop years 1925-26 to 
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1927-28, the same wheat during the month 
of August, 1929, sold on the average in 
Liverpool for 31-3/10 cents per bushel be- 
low No. 3 Northern. 

10. Political problems in European 
countries incidental to after-the-war set- 
tlements and economic adjustments. 


Farmers Turn to Pool as Safer Thar 
Speculation 

Other factors might be mentioned, in- 
cluding speculative activity; the lack of 
grain storage facilities in Europe; the 
setting up of the Federal Farm Board 
in the United States, and some uncer- 
tainty as to its policies with respect to 
the large quantity of wheat available for 
export in that country; the uncertainty 
as to Russian exports; and in Canada a 
wholesale investigation of brokerage of- 
Enough has been said, however, to 
indicate that the marketing of export 
wheat since August, 1928, has been no 
small problem. Without the Pool, the 
Canadian farmer would undoubtedly have 
been hit much harder than he has been, 
and there is plenty of evidence to indicate 
that he is conscious of this fact. 

It has been the boast of the Saskatch- 
ewan Wheat Pool that no day has passed 
since its organization in June, 1924, with- 
out at least one new contract being re- 
corded. For the three months ended April 
30, 1930, more than twice as many con- 


fices. 


tracts were recorded as during the cor- 


responding three months in 1929, the 


total for the three months being 2,062. 
This indicates that farmers are not turn- 
ing away from the Pool, now that the 
price of wheat has fallen. Rather, are 
they turning to the Pool as a safer prop- 
osition than speculation and the grain 
trade. Literally hundreds of resolutions 
from bodies of Pool members have been 
received in the offices of the Provincial 
organizations, upholding the policies of 
the Pool organization and supporting the 
efforts being made by the Pools to carry 
wheat marketing in Canada through this 
difficult period. Resolutions of confidence 
in Pool policies have also been passed by 
Boards of Trade and other organizations 
outside of the Pools. 


Period of Transition Is in Progress 

It must be obvious to anyone who has 
studied the world situation even casually, 
that a period of transition is in progress. 
This applies to agriculture as well as to 
other industries, and to wheat marketing 
as well as to the sale of manufactured 
goods. Large scale coéperative marketing 
organizations such as the Pools, chain 
stores, state purchasing organizations, the 
Federal Farm Board in the United States, 
the Labor Government in Great Britain, 
and the International Bank for the set- 
tling of war debts, are all symbolic of this 
transition period. For the first time, per- 
haps, there is significant evidence that 
the farmer is definitely moving with the 
rest of the world. 


Chattanooga Rotary Honors Kiwanian 


By W. G. Foster 


Immediate Past President, Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga, Tennessee 











John E. Lovell 


WO outstanding civic achievements 

won for Kiwanian John E. Lovell, of 
the Chattanooga club, an honor unique in 
the history of Chattanooga, and probably 
without precedent among civic clubs, the 
presentation of a citizen’s trophy by the 
Rotary club to the year’s outstanding Ki- 
waran. 


The annual service award of the Chat- 
tanooga Kiwanis club was presented to 
George Fort Milton, publisher of the 
Chattanooga News, as Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce Annexation Com- 
mittee which in 1929 put through an an- 
nexation which more than 
doubled the area of the city and increased 
its estimated population from 90,000 to 
135,000. 


In announcing the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Service Awards, chairman John 
S. Fletcher stated that John E. Lovell 
would have been a formidable contender 
for the trophy but for his membership in 
the Kiwanis club. “The committee felt,” 
said Mr. Fletcher “that the Kiwanis citi- 
zenship honor should not be voted to a 
Kiwanian.” 


movement 


During the seven years since its incep- 
tion, the Kiwanis Trophy has gone to a 
number of Rotarians as the most valuable 
citizens. When members of the Rotary 
club heard what was said of Kiwanian 
Lovell, a movement was started to found 
an award for the outstanding Kiwanian 
of the year, and the choice went to Lovell 
by unanimous vote. And so it happened 
that on January 28, two weeks before the 
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Kiwanis award was given to Mr. Milton, 
the Rotary club gave a silver loving cup 
to John E. Lovell. 

Putting Chattanooga on the aviation 
map and directing the Community Chest 
through to its $250,000 goal in spite of an 
indifferent business year were the achieve- 
ments which earned for the Kiwanian this 
unusual honor. For several years Chat- 
tanooga was trying to keep up with avia- 
tion’s rapid advance with a small, poorly 
situated airport and it had been difficult 
to awaken the citizens to the importance 
of adequate facilities for taking care of 
increasing air traffic. A bond 
enlarge the old field was voted down. It 
Chamber of Commerce 


issue to 


remained for a 
committee, with Kiwanian Lovell as chair- 
man, in fact, Kiwanian Lovell was the 
committee, to educate the public to the 
need of the new field. The job was thor- 
oughly done, the support of James A. 
Cash, and Commissioner of 
Public Grounds and Buildings, was ener- 
getically given. The city purchased the 
site for the new airport and arranged to 
finance it. 

When the time came to name the new 
field, there was only one name suggested 
in all Chattanooga—with one accord it 
was christened “Lovell Field” for the man 


Kiwanian 


who had battled for aviation progress in 
Chattanooga when scarcely another man, 
even among the city’s most wide-awake 
boosters, was alive to the necessity for 
quick action to keep up with the march 
of air progress. 

When the time for the annual chest 
campaign arrived, Chattanooga, as most 
of the cities in this section, faced its hard- 
est task in years. The aviation victory was 
won and Kiwanian Lovell fell heir to an- 
other tough one, which was handled with 
the same patience and thoroughness as 
the airport and with equal success. Promi- 
nent in the campaign also was an All- 
Kiwanis Team headed by Past President 
R. Newt. Logan. 

A charter member of the Chattanooga 
club, Kiwanian Lovell for many years has 
given unselfish service to Chattanooga 
and to Kiwanis. 





Similarity in 
Ideals 


(From page 328) 


Do not build on the moving sand of 
fugitive frivolities, but build on the un- 
shakable rock of lasting realities. 

How should we work and build? As 
you do, good Kiwanians, with smiling 
enthusiasm. 

Mercenary work is poor work, and it 
cannot be satisfactory either to employ- 
ers, or to employees. Enthusiasm fer- 
tilizes any task, which then becomes 
pleasant and profitable to all. 

Enthusiasm brings forth smiles, joy 
and contentment. 
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It is through enthusiasm, above all, 
that the greatest works in the world can 
be achieved. 

May I recall here these inspiring words 
of a great French Superior of Saint- 
Sulpice, Mr. Jacques-André Emery, who 
was a good builder: “Je travaille comme 
si je devais toujours vivre, mais je vis 
comme si je devais mourir demain.” “I 
work as if I were never to die, but I live 
as if I were to die tomorrow.” Is there 
not in those very few words a splendid, 
full program of life? 

The Kiwanis code implies Brotherly 
Love, Service and Square Dealing. 

Kiwanians and journalists have the 
same business creed. 

May Kiwanism and journalism always 
spell the same ideals: Standard love of 
the whole world, enlightened devotion to 
public duty, smiling loyal service to our 


country and to humanity at large! 


A Scientific Study 
of Personality 
(From page 324) 


sonality is the more dominant. The occu- 
pation, however, should be chosen some- 
what in the light of the dominant trait as 
determined by natural endowment. As- 
suming that different occupations require 
for their maximum efficiency, a certain 
type of character, then it follows that if 
the submissive type chooses an occupa- 
tion which is best suited to the dominant 
type, there will result inefliciency, wast- 
age, and unhappiness. To disregard Na- 
ture’s urge entirely frequently places 
square pegs in round holes. Herein lies 
the field and opportunity for vocational 
information and vocational guidance. The 
test under consideration is suggestive in 
this direction, but should not be used in 
“undertaking vocational guidance with- 
out due consideration of other factors.” 

It may frequently happen that the same 
person at different times and under differ- 
ent circumstances shows both types of be- 
havior. Personality is composed of so 
many different parts and life has become 
so complex for the average man that it 
would be incorrect to contend that under 
every and all conditions, one’s behavior 
would register invariably true to either 
type. By nature and by nurture, one 
comes to have, however, what is usually 
called a dominant personality, either of 
the ascendant or submissive type. 

To quote the authors in conclusion: 
“Men with submissive scores, other traits 
being favorable, might logically consider 
college teaching, architecture, art, farm- 
ing, bookkeeping, banking, dentistry, edit- 
ing, writing, music, secretaryship, me- 
chanics, etc. Those who are ascendant in 
their scores would perhaps have a special 
advantage in salesmanship, executive 
work, factory management, law, politics, 


organizing, and kindred occupations.” 

To quote the authors further, “It is 
well to remember that ascendance as 
measured by this study means a tendency 
to dominate in the ‘face-to-face’ situations 
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individual, it must not be confused with 
executive ability or leadership in the 
broader sense. The whole bearing, more- 
over, of ascendance and submission upon 
success in various vocations must be con- 


in life. 
the immediate social contacts made by the 


sidered as tentative until further research 
has been accomplished.” — - 


Inasmuch as it refers wholly to 








Some Questions 


The test described in this article is suggestive in the direction of vocational 


guidance and placement, one of the major activities in which so many Kiwanis clubs 


are 


engaged. It would be interesting for Kiwanians to apply the complete test in 


their work, or to use it on themselves. 


1, 


lhe following questions give an idea as to the complete test: 


Someone tries to push ahead of you in line. You have been waiting for some time, and 
can’t wait much longer. Suppose the intruder is the same sex as yourself, do you usually 
remonstrate with the intruder................ 
“look daggers” at the intruder or make clearly 
audible comments to your neighbor........ 
decide not to wait, and go away... 


i ON oa oe aba 6 aM dings ata EAs. ss as 


. Do you feel self-conscious in the presence of superiors in the academic or business 


world? 
SFIOGEN .. . co Oca aieunce v casos os 


somewhat 
RE | er ee ek ae 


Some possession of yours is being worked upon at a repair shop. You call for it at the 
time appointed, but the repair man. informs you that he has “only just begun work on 
it.” Is your customary reaction 
Oe Re a ee ee ee s aiaiwied 
to express dissatisfaction mildly.............. 


to smother your feelings entirely............. 


4. After a very tiring day you decide to keep your seat in a crowded street-car even though 


ladies have to stand. You overhear one of the ladies refer to the situation in some remark 
to her companion. Do you 


OIE RE so clas ikon rhc dels Hevasarnte a eieveiw 4003" 
remain in your seat feeling ill at ease...............-: 
remain in your seat without embarrassment............. 
5. You are at a mixed party where about half the people are friends of yours. The affair 
becomes very dull, and something should be done to enliven it. You have an idea. Do 
you usually 
take the initiative in carrying it out........ See ey sie 
pass it on to another to put into execution............... 
say nothing about it..... pay as Gg eke saad s ae a 
6. When you are served a tough steak, a piece of unripe melon, or any other inferior dish 
at a high class restaurant, do you complain about it to the waiter? 
eceustonally 6.5... Stee ksiss 
nS eee ee 
FOCVCT cc ccc nessa sveeseeevecs 
7. Have you crossed the street to avoid meeting some person? 
WOGMORES. op saa weee ass 0 
OCCASIORGLLY < «2 vias 
EVE scree ce cen eshebbeoeese 
8. Have you haggled over prices with tradesmen or junk men? 
freque OES. ceakcee vee ee eee 
oct asionally ecees 
MOVOET aarersannrererveveces 
9. In tennis or any similar competition when you are pitted against someone considerably 
superior to you in this particular ability, are you as a rule 
determined to win in spite of his advantage............ 
not especially hopeful, but unwilling to concede 
defeat at the start............ Swine ea ih's <ksa 8s sae 
inclined to admit to yourself defeat at the outset, 
hoping only to make a presentable score............ 
10. You desire to board a boat or train to see a friend off, or to enter an exhibition or park; 


the guard forbids you on what seem to be entirely unnecessary technicalities, do you 
argue with him and bluff your way past? 
habitually 
occasionally 


never 
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How to Have a Good Time in Kiwanis 


(From page 332) 


ing. Most men cannot tell whether you 
mean it or not and do not care. But they 
would much rather look at your face with 
a smile on it that with nothing on it. 

Holler at everybody. Noise generates 
hilarity. Forget your inhibitions, your 
business repressions, and what your wife 
told you about making a fool of yourself. 
You are in a gang now—out to have a 
good time. Everybody for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost! See if there 
is any real boy left in you. 

While eating do some talking as well as 
masticating. You will find the fellows 
around you good sports, eager to laugh if 
you talk to them about anything but their 
health, their neighbors, and the condition 
of business. 

If you cannot think of anything else to 
start off with, ask them what they think 
of the present solar system, and if Ki- 
wanis should do anything about it. Try 
to make at least one wisecrack for every 
helping or individual dish taken. Politics, 
the farmer, golf, baseball, football. sports 
in other lands, Henry Ford, the French, 
prohibition, and “Flo” Ziegfeld. are good 
subjects for quips that start things going, 
and help head off the bore who too fre- 


quently gets “the table” and holds it. 

After eating, sing. Sing as if you 
wanted to, and before the third verse you 
will be wanting to. Forget yourself and 
your voice for a while, nobody is looking 
at you or listening to you. They are all 
thinking about themselves and their own 


singing. 





No matter what noises you make—they 
will not be noticed in the roar. The gen- 
eral effect will be neither raised nor low- 
ered by your efforts. -You will not hurt 
the mass-singing, and you will do yourself 
good. 

If you do these things, each one of you, 
the rest of the evening is assured. You 
will have had a good time. 

One more proviso: Do not meet in a 
great, big room. Get a room that fits the 
club. You cannot get chummy huddled 
in the middle of a ten-acre room; not 
The great open 
spaces breed a race of silent men who 
might be strong, but it takes the crowded 
theater to produce real merriment. 


And 


more than once or twice. 


Again, the prescription, Shake 
Well Before Using. 


Holler and Grin; Talk and Sing. 


Should Ministers Unite With Service Clubs? 
By NEILL G. STEVENS 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Huntsville, 
Alabama 


T IS sometimes stated that a minister 
becomes a member of a club to Chris- 
tianize the club and that instead of 

doing so the minister is luncheonized. 
That does not imply that club members 
are not identified with the church. But 
it means that in some instances a clergy- 
man unites with a club expecting to use 
his presence and influence for the spiritual 
welfare of its members, but he becomes 
so swallowed up in the social activities of 
the club that he loses sight of his first 
great duty—that of the church. Conse- 
quently he loses his grip on his parishion- 
ers, especially those who may not be 
favorably impressed with service clubs, 
and the last state of that minister is 
worse than the first. 

I shall state some reasons why min- 
isters should not join service clubs. The 
first is due to lack of time. It is claimed 
that ministers are so busy that they no 
longer have time for proper study, prayer 
and preparation of sermons. The minister 
is already engaged in so many activities, in 
addition to constant calls, that he has no 
time for social dinners. This objection 
may be met by the fact that most clubs 
conclude in an hour’s time. Therefore, 


there is not much time lost. Relaxation 
and good fellowship in an hour is not 
bad. 
Another 
money and ministers do not have enough 
to spare on such affairs. Even though 
they may be adequately able to meet the 
financial situation of the club, they might 
spend that money to more glorious pur- 


reason is that it requires 


poses. 

Perhaps a minister should not unite 
with a club because of the fact that there 
he is no longer looked upon as the Right 
Reverend So-and-So. The members en- 
deavor to call him by his first name. 
Titles and distinctions are generally left 
off and men meet in an informal manner. 
Thus it might be argued that “familiarity 
breeds contempt” and instead of gaining 
a benefit the minister loses something 
when he joins a club. However, a clergy- 
man need not lose his dignity or allow 
too much familiarity. 

There are advantages to the minister by 
uniting with the service club. It gives him 
contact with men. A minister by virtue 
of his calling must spend a great deal of 
time alone and when he does pastoral 
work the men as a rule are not at their 
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homes. To illustrate, I came into my 
study this morning after breakfast. It is 
now a quarter past two o'clock and I have 
not seen a man today, except the janitor. 
In a little while I shall make some calls, 
but I will not find any men unless they 
are ill, or I go to their offices and places 
of business. The club then furnishes that 
contact with men for ministers. 

Membership in a club keeps a minister 
in touch with the civic affairs of his city. 
Just because he is a minister is no reason 
why he should not have a civic pride and 
rejoice in the development of the com- 
munity. The club better enables a min- 
ister to approach men, a valuable asset 
to any profession and especially to this 
calling of ours. Some laymen are afraid 
of ministers; they are ill at ease in their 
presence; it may be their consciences, but 
a minister cannot help a man until he has 
won his confidence. It shows both the 
clergy and laity their need of that kind- 
ness, of which James Whitcomb Riley so 
beautifully wrote: 

“Tt’s a great thing, boys, for a neighbor 
just to lay 

His hand upon your shoulder in a 

friendly sort of a way.” 

It will also help to keep the bells of 
humor ringing in the minister’s life. Club 
members while interested in their pro- 
grams and the business of their meetings 
have much fun as they mingle with one 
another around the table. They have been 
busy and need an hour of relaxation. A 
minister dealing in souls, presiding at 
funerals and listening ta the sorrows of 
his people needs to get down from the 
mount of serious thought and out of the 
vale of sorrow. The club excellently fur- 
nishes such a retreat for the minister. 

The minister in the club has an oppor- 
tunity of “letting his light shine.” There 
are occasions when fair and just opinions 
may be worth more than a sermon on the 
Golden Rule. There the members learn 
that he is in earnest and endeavors to 
practice what he preaches. Sometimes a 
member is asked to give some facts about 
business, and when the minister’s turn 
comes he may show that the Christian re- 
ligion is primarily the secret and safety 
of true That may find a 
heartier response than a sermon. The 
minister in a club may once or twice a 
year have the privilege of preaching a 
special sermon to his fellow club mem- 
bers and that, to be sure, may be of ben- 
efit to the minister and the members. 
But, after all, the minister must decide 
where and how he can best serve his 
Lord. However, it seems that there are 
more reasons for the minister to join 
than not to join the service club. 


prosperity. 





A great life is not a sudden achievement; 
it is the sum total of the worth-while things 
that you have been doing one by one. He 
who plucks a flower here and there, eventually 
carries a bouquet. 


-—Schenectady, New York 
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A Menace to 
Medicine 
(From page 323) 


common laborer, whose continued exist- 
ence, however important it may be to him, 
is of little consequence to the world at 
large, than it would cost to perform a 
similar service for Mr. Hoover or Ramsay 
MacDonald or Mussolini, with all that the 
outcome would involve in these instances. 
The value of the service in these extreme 
cases and in those of like nature between 
these extremes, rests upon the applica- 
tion of the service: and it cannot be de- 
termined and should not be determined 


by a system that will attempt to fix the 
cost, and then add the ten or other per 
cent that the wisdom of a beaurocratic 
commission shall decide to be adequate. 


Why Not Institute a Crusade Against 
High Cost of Incidentals? 


The crusade against the high cost of 
medical care is being waged in behalf of 
the people of moderate means, the so- 
called variously defined middle class, in 
which, according to the limits of the an- 
nual income mentioned, the vast majority 
of the physicians in this country find 
themselves. Has any estimate been made 
of the volume and extent of the purchases 
made by the people of this class of those 
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commodities listed under “incidentals” in 
the allocation of the family budget—with 
which medicine must compete and on 
which big business relies for its market? 
Do the purveyors of these non-essentials 
say to the people of this class, “you must 
have food, you must have shelter, you 
must have clothing, and furthermore, 
since death comes to all men, you must 
expect to have those injuries and diseases 
which are the natural forerunners of 
death; and when these injuries and dis- 
eases fall upon you, you must have medi- 
cal care, if you are to prolong your days 
in the land or to regain your usefulness; 
and therefore, until you are in a position 
to satisfy these basic needs, we cannot 
sell you this auto, or this radio, or this 
modern non-essential whatnot?” 

We know that in the mad scramble for 
the American dollar few such interviews 
as this take place. We know, on the con- 
trary that the members of this middle 
class are eagerly solicited to buy and buy, 
on credit—five dollars down and so much 
at stated intervals, their future earning 
capacity being committed for months 
ahead, and then when through illness or 
other misfortune payments lapse the 
goods are recalled, the money paid in is 
retained, and the unfortunate middle- 
class purchaser is left to bewail the high 
charges of the physician who must now 
step in and rehabilitate him to the point 
where he is again able to make partial 
payments, buy on credit, and mortgage 
his future anew. 

Is it any wonder if a suspicion is some- 
times engendered that the tender solici- 
tude over the financial worries of this 
class from the high cost of medical care, 
finds its origin in a desire to release the 
money thus expended for other purposes? 
This is an unjust and unworthy aspersion 
on a group of individuals who with high- 
mindedness and sincerity are honestly 
seeking to better a situation, which will, 
whatever is done about it, furnish then, 
as it does now, injustices and inequalities. 
But the effect will be there just the same; 
if you do not have to spend a hundred 
dollars for medical care because it is to 
be furnished by society, then you have a 
hundred dollars available for other pur- 
poses. 

There is in Ohio an industry that main- 
tains it cannot compete with a similar 
industry in a neighboring state and con- 
tinue to pay the eight, ten, and twelve 
dollars a day it one time paid its work- 
men. The workmen have been induced 
to return to work at a reduced wage, and 
the difference in their earnings is equal- 
ized by the provision to them and their 
families of complete medical care, at a 
price to the doctors that is determined 
by the employer. Thus medicine shoul- 
ders a burden of industry. 

We cannot, unfortunately, deny in- 
stances, far too many, where rank injus- 
tices are perpetrated by members of our 
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profession. When a surgeon charges a 
father who earns $40.00 a week, $300.00 
for draining an empyema in one of his 
four children, he pours oil on the flame 
of discontent, even more than does the 
fashionable specialist who charges the 
neurasthenic wife of a millionaire $5,000.- 
00 for telling her after a week’s investiga- 
tion that she is three pounds overweight 
for her height and age. The former in- 
stance means desperation, even tragedy; 
the harmful result of the latter is the 
gradual development in the public mind 
that the multiple, elaborate, time-consum- 
ing, and costly procedures that are called 
for in the diagnosis of the obscure case, 
must be utilized in every case; and as this 
is manifestly beyond the reach of theman 
of moderate means, the conclusion fol- 
lows that the only solution is the provision 
of medical care at the cost of the state. 
Neither of these examples is typical of 
the daily practice of the many thousand 
physicians who make up the medical pro- 
fession in this country. Some other 
method must be found to curb their out- 
rageous commercialism than one which 
bids fair by a base and demoralizing sup- 
pression of individualism to harm irrep- 
arably a profession which has been hu- 
manity’s best friend through the ages. 


Keep the Rudder True 
some of the 
mental that are 
upon the medical profession. 
depends upon the adequacy of our re- 
then the mere fate of 150,000 
doctors. Weakly to submit in the face 
of the claim that the socialization of med- 
icine is inevitable, and that “we might 
as well try to make the best of it,” is a 
pusillanimous surrender, unworthy of our 
heritage. Better for us to adapt the atti- 
tude of that ancient Aegean mariner who, 
tossed by the storm, prayed to Neptune, 
saying, “Oh, Neptune, thou canst save me 
if thou will; thou canst sink me if thou 
will, Whatever comes, I will keep my 
rudder true.” 
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Perseverance Brings 
Highest Honors 





Clifford Bald- 
wick was the 
youngest member 
of the Barrie, On- 
tario, Kiwanis Po- 
tato Club in 1925, 
being not quite 12 
years of age. He 
did not quite man- 
age to win a prize 
in the Potato Club 
in 1925 nor in 1926 
and was rather 
discouraged. How- 
ever, he had been 
brought into the club and continued to be 
sponsored by Dr. W. A. Lewis, now Gov- 
ernor of the district, who encouraged 











Clifford Baldwick 


him to persevere, pointing out that he 
was competing against much older boys 
and advising him to read and study. 

In 1927 Clifford won eleventh prize 
in the production competition and first 
prize in junior potato judging. The fol- 
lowing year he attempted his first live 
stock judging in the North Simcoe 
County “Royal,” winning second prize and 
qualifying as a member of the Simcoe 
party of ten junior farmers to the Royal 
Winter Fair in Toronto. In 1929 he 
showed his versatility in open competi- 
tions and his particular aptitude for 
judging cattle, and at the Barrie Fair 
he won sixth place in the Junior Fair 
mixed judging. 

For production, showmanship, etc., 
Clifford won the Junior Fair champion- 
ship entitling him to a two weeks’ course 


at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. Later at the County Senior 


Judging mixed competition he won fourth 
place. He and his team-mate, Stewart 
Bell, qualified to represent the county 
in cattle judging and in competition with 
winners from other counties, they won 
gold medals as Champion Cattle Club 
Judges for the Province of Ontario. This 
entitled them to represent Ontario against 
the other Provinces of the Dominion at the 
Royal Winter Fair in Toronto. At this 
Clifford won the highest individual honors 
in the Dominion of Canada Cattle Club 
Contest and thereby qualifies as one of a 
team to represent Canada at the Inter- 
national Contest at Manchester, England, 
July 9, 1930. He sails from Montreal on 
June 20. The Ontario Agricultural Rep- 
resentatives, Barrie Kiwanians and Gov- 
ernor Lewis, in particular, feel very proud 
of Clifford’s success and wish him further 
honors. 





South Dakota 
Health Camp 
(From page 343) 


owned a summer home within a quarter 
of a mile of the camp, suddenly died. He 
willed this property in a joint estate to 
the South Dakota Children’s Home, and 
to a nephew, who was to have the use and 
possession of the property until his death, 
when it was to pass to the home. This 
property, modern in every respect, with 
five buildings all completely - furnished, 
represented at the estimate an 
expenditure of over $10,000. The nephew 
was not anxious to keep the property, and 
by a deal he purchased the interest of 
the Children’s Home and offered the 
property to the South Dakota Public 
Health Association for the sum of $2,000, 
feeling that in so doing he was carrying 
out at least in a measure the purports of 
his uncle’s will. It was made to order for 
the Health Association; they had to have 
more room, and here was property all 
ready for them to step into, located at 
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their doorstep. It meant a vast saving, but 
where was the money to come from? 
The attention of the Kiwanis clubs of 
South Dakota was called to this situation. 
It was thought possible they might be in- 
terested in furnishing the money to pur- 
chase the property, and give it to the 
South Dakota Public Health Association. 
The proposal was submitted by letter 
to the seventeen Kiwanis clubs of the 
state by the Pierre Kiwanis club, and to 
date seven clubs have signified their ac- 
ceptance of the plan and have available 
the $125, which is their pro rata share. 
The balance of the clubs are now consid- 
ering the undertaking as a major under- 
privileged child project for 1930, during 
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which time they will either raise the 
money through activities sponsored by 
their committees, or raise the fund by 
personal solicitations. 

As a final culmination of the project, 
it has been agreed that the property so 
acquired shall be appropriately dedicated 
to the under-privileged children of South 
Dakota, by the Kiwanis clubs of the state, 
and a suitable plaque erected to that 
effect. Kiwanis in South Dakota will then 
have something tangible to point to with 
pride during the coming years, as their 
contribution in the solution of a major 
project dedicated to those generations 
born and unborn, who unfortunately may 
of necessity come within its portals. 


Kiwanian to Conduct Hands Across the 
Pacific Tour 








Builders of Japan’s future. 


N KEEPING with the trend toward 


increased interest in Far Eastern 
trade and toward international good- 


will and amity, the third Hands Across 


| the Pacific Tour to the Orient for young 


men will sail from San Francisco June 28, 
returning September 5—a_ seventy-day 
trip to study China and Japan and the 
possibilities of better friendship between 
our Pacific Coast and the peoples of the 
Orient. The tour will be under the direc- 
tion of Professor Carroll M. Powers, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Modesto Junior 
College, and a director of the Kiwanis 
Club of Modesto, California. He was the 


| educational director of the first tour in 


1928, and he will conduct three two-unit 
college courses en route, dealing with the 
Development of Trade, History, and Inter- 
national Relations of the countries visited. 
These courses have been approved by the 
Department of Public Instruction at Sac- 
ramento and accepted by California uni- 
versities and colleges as lower division 
college work. 

The purpose of the tour is in keeping 
with the modern emphasis in business 
thinking, to prepare the young men of 
today for the business responsibilities of 
tomorrow, and to create through them an 
era when mutually better understanding 
of racial ideals and objectives will make 








for greater codperation of the peoples bor- 
dering on the Pacific. 

The group will be limited to twenty 
young men selected from among students 
in the colleges and universities of Cali- 
fornia and high school graduates of this 
spring, for their character and fitness to 
represent the United States as unofficial 
ambassadors of good-will to our Pacific 
neighbors. Since the tour is planned 
primarily on the basis of creating friend- 
ship, there is an opportunity for all civic 
bodies throughout the West to bring to 
the attention of those in charge, the names 
of deserving young men who can be de- 
pended upon to carry forward this high 
purpose. In order to open the opportunity 
to many deserving students who cannot 
afford an expensive investment in educa- 
tion, the cost of this non-profit enterprise 
has been reduced to five hundred and fifty 
dollars, which includes all expenses of 
travel from either Los Angeles or San 


Francisco and return, including pass- 


ports, library fees, tuition and even text 
books. The group will spend eighteen 


days in China, attending for two days the 
first of the Pacific Student Conferences 
at Peiping, returning by way of Korea 
and spending three weeks in Japan. 

The Hands Across the Pacific Tours 
have been conducted for two successive 
years at the invitation of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of Japan, China 
and Korea, with the codperation of Cali- 
fornia business men interested in amica- 
ble foreign relations, and of Modesto 
Junior College. Their success as a me- 
dium for creating good-will among the 
young men of the countries affected has 
won the recognition of leaders on both 
sides of the Pacific. Professor Killam of 
the University of Hawaii, one of the 
founders of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, reports that the Hands Across the 
Pacific Tours were praised at the Kyoto 
conference as the outstanding contribu- 
tion towards better Pacific understanding 
among students. 
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West Palm Beach 
$20,000 Benefit 


(From page 335) 


lence of the producers and artists who 
have made our show possible, and the 
continued support of the patrons, the 
donors, the donors of boxes, and pur- 
chasers of tickets who attend it.” 

In a statement by C. W. Carroll, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child, he said: 

“In our clinics, 4,377 cases had neces- 
sary medical, surgical or dental attention; 
1,285 children were visited by our nurse; 
and in such instances as were necessary, 
the child received attention. The city 
health department has given us a nurse 
whose entire time is spent among white 
children of the city, and her investigations 
enabled us to reduce to a minimum, cases 
of imposition on us. The county school 
board has coéperated with us 100 per 
cent, as have the health and welfare de- 
partments of both county and city.” 

In addition to this work, twenty-five 
children in one of the public schools were 
given their lunch each school day. 

Each man in the club has been assigned 
a boy for personal contact. At a recent 
meeting ninety boys were on hand to have 
lunch with their sponsors. 

For the rest of the year the Committee 
on Personal Service will follow through 
on this work. Periodically it will check 
up club membership as to its activities in 
this line. 

If anybody hollers about the briefness 
of this great work, just remember that 
THe Kiwanis MaGazineE said to “hold it 
down.” True, Moses told of the creation 
of the world in ten words—but there is 
much more that could be told about our 
Fifth Annual Benefit. 





Old Age Security 


By Hon. Seasury C. MaAstick 
Member, New York State Senate 


HE State of New York has recently 

taken a long step forward in the 

path of social welfare. For the first 
time in the history of the State, a State 
obligation towards its aged citizens has 
been recognized. The Public Welfare 
Act, passed in the 1929 session of the 
Legislature, which went into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, blazed the way for this new 
departure. 

The essential feature of the Public 
Welfare Act was that hereafter, in the 
State of New York, no families should be 
separated for reasons of poverty alone. 
While the Public Welfare Act applies to 
the people of the State generally, it is 
not compulsory because the necessary ap- 
propriations are dependent on the action 
of the respective Boards of Supervisors. 
The State has now adopted as its policy 


the compulsory care of aged citizens who 
are in need, and who are over seventy 
years of age. 

The 1929 Legislature authorized the 
appointment of a commission to study the 
question of Old Age Security. This com- 
mission held many hearings throughout 
the State during the past year, and as a 
result of its studies and deliberations 
caused to be introduced in the Legisla- 
ture which has just adjourned bills pro- 
viding for Old Age Security, and for a 
bureau in the State Department of Social 
Welfare to oversee the administration of 
the law. 


the Pause 


that refreshes 


Comes a time (as they say) every day, when 
it’s good to drop things—relax and take a 
calm, cool look at what it’s all about. 


Pere r' 


Ten other States of the Union have 
adopted some form of old age assistance 
laws, but none of them are as liberal nor 
as effective as the one adopted by New 
York. It has been predicted that the New 
York law will hereafter form the model 
for other similar laws in the United 
States. 

Aid is to be given to those eligible 
according to need. No specific amounts 
are mentioned as the needs of the individ- 
uals vary as well as the requirements due 
to the place of residence, whether urban 
or rural. The State is to bear one-half 
of the expense, and the county the other 
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half. The county portion is to be a county 
charge and is not te be charged back to 
the towns as was the case under the old 
poor relief. The applications for aid are 
to be made in the first instance to the 
County Public Welfare Commissioner. 
He is to investigate the case to determine 
if the applicant is eligible and how much 
aid would be adequate. His finding must 
be approved by the State Department of 
Social Service before the State assumes 
any obligation. If the applicant considers 
the amount granted by the Public Service 
Commissioner to be inadequate, he can 
appeal to the State Department. which 
make a investigation and the 
decision of the State Department is final. 
If the Public Welfare Commissioner does 
not act at all within thirty days, then 
the applicant may appeal direct to the 
State If any citizen, or 
the State Department, believes that the 
grant of the Public Welfare Commissioner 
is excessive, on receipt of complaint, or 
on its own motion, the State Department 
either 


can new 


Department. 


can make a reinvestigation and 
reduce, accept, or cancel the claim. Thus 
it is seen that the State Department has 
not only appellate but concurrent juris- 
diction in connection with all applica- 
tions for aid. 


The Act that in 
eligible the applicant must be seventy 
years of age or more, must be a citizen, 
must in the State for ten 
years and in the county where applica- 


states order to be 


have resided 


tion is made for one year, must be in 
need and have no one able to support 
him who is legally liable for such sup- 
port, and must not be in need of con- 
tinual institutional care. The purpose of 
the last requirement is that while the Act 
provides that medical, surgical and nurs- 
ing care may be given the individual in 
his own home, if the applicant needs con- 
tinuous hospital care, he is better taken 
care of in an institution than he could 
be at home. If he is taken care of in an 
institution, then, of course, his expenses 
are met by the public and he should not 
receive aid in any other form. 

It is believed that the effect of the 
passage of this Act will be to take such 
care of aged citizens so that they will not 
be forced to look forward to a poorhouse 
or county home, and relieve the self- 
respecting aged from the terror and dread 
of that course. It will probably not very 
much decrease the present county home 
population, as they have already lost 
their homes, but it will prevent others 
from going there. It is hoped that this 
will result in the county homes being 
turned into well-conducted infirmaries for 
the chronic ill so that they will be taken 
care of much better than before. 


The new Act has been hailed through- 
out the country as the most progressive 
step yet adopted for the relief of old 
age want and the first thoroughly Amer- 
ican way of meeting the question. 





Office Buildings Given to 
Little Rock School 


N JULY first the 

trust created by 
one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of 
Arkansas, former 
Governor George W. 
Donaghey, who has 
been a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Little Rock for a 
number of years, will 








have been in opera- 
tion a year. 

A Junior College of the Little Rock 
School System has received through the 
generosity f 


Former Governor 


George W. 


Donaghey 


of the former Governor and 
Mrs. Donaghey, property worth $2,000,- 
000. Deeds conveying the property to a 
Board of Trustees for the benefit of the 
Junior College were laid out July 1, 1929, 
on Kiwanian Donaghey’s seventy-third 
birthday. 

The trust is known as the George W. 
Donaghey Foundation. After fifty years 
the trustees may expend all or any part 
of the principal of the trust fund or prop- 
erty together with any accumulated in- 
come in their hands if they wish, and erect 
permanent buildings devoted to the ob- 
jects of the trust. 

If the Junior College should at any 
time cease to be operated, the trustees 
have authority to select some other public 
school operated by the special school dis- 
trict of Little Rock. 

On the acceptance of the gift it was de- 
clared that it was “the greatest evidence 
of a generous, patriotic beneficence in the 
history of Little Rock.” Mr. Donaghey’s 
generosity for the cause of public educa- 
tion is due perhaps to his own early strug- 
gles for an education. After many disap- 
pointments and struggles he entered the 
business of contracting and has built office 
and public buildings in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, the finest example of his 
workmanship being the State Capitol] at 
Little Rock, one of the stateliest buildings 
in the South. He was State Governor 
from 1909-1915. 





Kiwanis Lets Me Sing 
3y PLEASANT Danie. GoLp 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Daytona Beach, 
Florida 


"M proud to be a Kiwanian, it means a 
lot to me, 

To wear the pin, and work with men 
of my community, 

Who stand four square for service, who help 
their fellow man; 

I’m proud to be a member too and do the 
best I can. 

I like to ‘tend the meetings; and always get 
a thrill, 

To know that I’m a booster, that I can-help 
to build. 
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And while all this is 
everything, 

I’ll tell you what I most enjoy, Kiwanis lets 
me sing. 


wonderful, it isn’t 


All my life I’ve wished to sing as loud as 
I could yell, ; 

But from my earliest infancy, they’ve said 
my voice was—well 

They've called it rotten, putrid, 
they've knocked it without stint, 

In fact, I know they've called it words that 
Webster would not print. 

When I was a little boy around the old home 
place, 

My mother, if I tried to sing, would slap 
me in the face, 
And Dad would yell, 

and land an awful bing. 
But now I’m a Kiwanian, and Kiwanis let’s 
me sing. 


cracked, 


oe 


“Say, cut that out 


As I grew up into my “teens, I thought my 

was great, 

And when at school, with other kids, I worked 
with book and slate, 

There was no joy so great as mine, as when 
there came the time, 

To sing the Nation’s Anthem, which I always 


voice 


thought sublime. 

But soon the teacher fired me out, which filled 
my heart with ire, 

Said I to myself, “I’m going to sing,” so I 
tried to join the choir. 

But there was nothing doing there, no noth- 
ing, not a thing, 

I merely broke the meeting up. But Kiwanis 
lets me sing. 


Then I tried it on the cows that grazed the 
pastures green, ; 

But when I finished with my song, a cow 
could not be seen, 

Nor did they come at milking time. nor unti! 
dear old Dad, 

Went out and rounded them all up—Oh Ge« 


my pa was mad, 
Then I tried it on the fowls, but found it 
was no use, 


The barnyard soon was desolate of chicken, 
duck or 

I even tried it calling hogs. 
*twould bring, 


goose. 


yet not a hog 


But, now, I am a Kiwanian, and Kiwanis 
lets me sing. 
jut I think the hardest blow was when | 


got my wife, 

Who said she’d take me as I was, for better 
or worse for life, 

Who promised to love and honor—obey but 
that was bunk, 

I thought she’d think my voice was great, | 
found she thought it punk. 

’Twas on a Sunday morning, the preacher 
had lined the hymn, 

I found the place within the book and began 
to sing with vim, 

Then I caught her look of horror, she never 
said a thing, 

Yet I knew enough to try no 
Kiwanis lets me sing. 


more, but 


So now I am happiest when I sit down to 
lunch, 

And all around about I see the others of 
the bunch, 

And the leader rises from his seat and says 
“Now boys let’s go,” 

Tis then I open wide my mouth and perfect 
joy I know. 























Jury, 1930 

For no one there will stop my song, how 
rotten it may be, 

For other birds as bad as I will make a noise 
with me. 

I fill my lungs and let ’er go, and I’m prouder 
than a King, 

For now I’m a Kiwanian and Kiwanis lets 
me sing. 

—The author of this lithesome verse is 
State Historian of Florida, and a brother of 
Past International Trustee Charles W. Gold 
of Greensboro, North Carolina. 





Some Personalities 
To International Past President John H. 
Moss of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has come the 
honor of being elected Commander in Chief 


of Wisconsin Consistory, Scottish lite 
\lasons. 
as 4 
GC. L. Buist Rivers, Trustee of the Charles- 


ton, South Carolina, club has been elected 
State Senator from Charleston County.  Ki- 
wanian Rivers has served as an officer in the 
holds the Distinguished 
Service Cross for conspicuous gallantry in 


field artillery and 
rescuing under severe ire a wounded com- 
rade. 


Kiwanian Doane F. Kiechel of Superior, 
Nebraska, is wondering how many other Ki- 
wanians are fathers of prize-winning twins. 
Last fall his then year and a half old twins, 
Donna Elizabeth and Doane Frederick, took 
second and third respectively in their separ- 
ate classes at the Nuckolls County, Nebraska. 
This fall, Kiwanian Kiechel 
they intend to start training earlier and take 
away two blue ribbons as they should have 
done last year. 


Fair. writes, 


Charter member Palmer M. Way of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Wildwood, New Jersey. has 
been honored by Governor Larson of the State 
of New Jersey by being appointed Judge of 
the Cape May County Courts. 


Secretary J. Pritchard Smith of the ki- 
Club of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, was 
named Vice-President of the Ohio Hospital 
the 
in Cincinnati. 


wanis 


\ssociation at annual state convention 
held He is head of the Fair 
Oaks Villa, a sanatorium in Cuyahoga Falls. 

In order to stimu- 
late interest in the 
Attendance Contest 
between the Dewey 


and Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, Kiwanis 
clubs, Mr. H. F. 
Tyler, Past Presi- 


dent of the Kiwanis 
Club of Dewey, and 
now a member of 
the Davenport. Iowa, 
club, 
trophy to be awarded 











presented a 





H. F. Tyler 


to the winning club. 

Mr. Tyler’s company operates a_ large 
cement manufacturing plant at Dewey, which 
is the principal industry and in the advance- 
ment of the interests of the community, 
Kiwanian Tyler has accomplished more than 
any other citizen. 

x k * 

The three and only bishops elected to the 

College of Bishops at the General Methodist 


Conference held in Dallas, Texas, are Ki- 
wanians. This conference is held every four 
years. Dr. Paul B. Kern is a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of San Antonio, Texas; Rev. 
Arthur James Moore was a member of the 
San Antonio club, now a member of the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama club; and Frank Smith 
former member of the San Antonio club now 
a member of the Houston, Texas, club. 
* * & 

Under the head “London’s Men of Affairs” 
in the London, Ontario, Evening Advertiser is 
Albert Murphy, prominent lawyer 
and member of the Kiwanis Club of London. 
Kiwanian Murphy served in France with the 
14th Battalion, C. E. F., the Royal Montreal 
tegiment, and served with the City of Londdén 
Regiment during reorganization after the 
War. He retired from the army with the rank 
of major. 


Hanley 


Fredrick K. Schuller, who became a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Salem, Ohio, last 
year at the age of twenty, is the youngest 
member of the Salem club by ten years. He 
is a former correspondent of the Youngstown 
Vindicator and a columnist for a national 
boxing magazine. 


William A. Skinner, President of the 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club during 
1929, not only devoted much of his time to 
the activities of his club but also completed 
and published a text book on the Workmen’s 
Law of The 
book is used by the Bench and Bar through- 
out the state. 


Compensation Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Minot Stannard, Past President of 
the Ocean City, New Jersey, Kiwanis club, 
recently attended a meeting of that club 
accompanied by his doctor. It had just been 
previously reported that Doctor Stannard was 
in a attending the 
meeting Dr. Stannard kept his perfect at- 
tendance record of eight years intact. 


serious condition. 3y 


William R. Cockburn, Past 
the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District and a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Riverdale, 
Toronto, Ontario, has been appointed as a 
member of the Boys’ Welfare Board of On- 
tario for a period of three years to date from 
January 20, 1930. 


Governor of 


Frank L. Pinola. one of the builders of the 
Kiwanis Club of Pittston, Pennsylvania, for 
and Com- 
mander of the Pennsylvania Division of the 
American Legion, appeared before a commit- 
tee of the U. S. House of Representatives and 
obtained consent for the erection of 
hospitals, one for former members of the 
Navy and the other for the Army in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


years its district trustee, now 


two 


a 1 


Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Stucky of Lexington, 
Kentucky, recently celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. Dr. Stucky has been 
on the firing line of the Lexington Kiwanis 
club for ten years and has never faltered in 
his enthusiasm and fine idealism. 

* * * 


Waiter L. Downs, former Superintendent of 
Schools, Vidalia, Georgia, and outstanding 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Vidalia has 
been appointed State High School Super- 
visor. 
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Do Your Golf Clubs 





Fit Your 


If they are not of the right length and 
weight for your height and build, 
your game is bound to be off. Youcan 
quickly improve your game with a 
set of Ste. Claire Matched and Bal- 
anced Golf Clubs, made to your 
measure—clubs of the proper length, 
weight and balance to fit you exactly. 
Sets of 3 to 13clubs, all balanced and 
matched with each other. Steel or 
hickory shafts. Stainless steel or chromium plated 
heads. The equal of the highest priced golf clubs 
made Custom-made clubs direct to 
you at money-saving prices, Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteec Write to- 
day for details of FREE TRIAL 
OFFER—nothing to pay until 
you receive the clubs and se- 
tually try them out 
STE. CLAIRE GOLF 
PRODUCTS CO. 

130 N. Riverside, St. Claire, Mich 















TRIAL OFFER 





Need Convention 
Decorations? 


We manufacture 
everythingin 
hats,badges, 
flags, banners, 
etc. No charge 
for our sugges- 
tions. Check up 
on our prices. 


New York City 











GEMSCO 692 Broadway 








, AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Versatile entertainer, speaker, mno- 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, olfers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 
music. Engage him for your meeting 
or banquet. Write him for p-rticulars, 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAGO 
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NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 


Enjoy Neal Obstacle Golf at home with your family 


and friends. Only a small lawn needed. rices 
from $15 to $85. Ask your sporting goods dealer or 
send for free descriptive folder. Mason Mfg. Co., 
Dept. K, So. Paris, Maine. 











SIX FOR TEN CENTS 


Our new window-front packets 
show two sizes of 


Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads - Steel Points 
To Hang Up Thinés 

No hammer needed. All dealers 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 













U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
& Ammunition 


Full line American Arms 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revi P 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 











Free Proof That 


WAISTLINE FAT 


Can Be Quickly Reduced 


NSTEAD risking your health by weakening 
diets, exha ig exercises and pill-taking, in 
an effort » get rid of bulging waistline fat— 
try the popular Weil Reducing Belt for 10 days— 


at our risk 

Made of scientifically treated rubber, it causes a 
gentle, unnoticed massage action as it comes in con- 
tact with flabby flesh. With every move you make, 


unwanted fat is being moulded away—and kept 
away for good—and at a fraction of the price charged 
by expert masseur 

Take your waist measurement before and after 
this 10-Day Trial. Note the difference in inches. 
Feel the improvement in your general condition. 


According to our guarantee, you must be thoroughly 
satished with the results or you pay nothing. 


Coupon Brings Free Details 


Write us at once and you will receive particulars of 
our 10-Day Trial Offer—a detailed description of 
this most successful reducing method, the principles 
of which are highly endorsed by leading physicians 
ind professional athletes everywhere. Take advan- 
tage of this offer at once. Send no money. Write 
now. The Weil Company, 727 ill Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 





THE WEIL COMPANY, 
727 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me complete description of the Weil 


Scientific Reducing Belt and particulars of your 
10-Day Trial Offer. 

Name 

Add re 

City ‘ . state 


What is prostate gland disorder? Why does it come | 


to two-thirds of allmen past middie age? Why does it 
cause loss of health, sciatica, aching 
feet, back and legs? Amazing book, writ- 
ten by well known American scientist, 
answers these questions and tells how 
100,000 men have found relief without 
druga, ¥. leasons Simply send name 
end a ee for copy, no obligation 
Addreas THE ELECTRO THERMAL CoO. 
7431 Morris Ave.. Steubenville, Ohic 










COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you 


M-Conne}} 
Cotillon Works 


180N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone. State 8450 











It Pays to Buy 
Advertised Products 











NOVELTI 


That Create 
Fun 


PAPER HATS -NOISEMAKERS 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of f unmakers. 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
2741 Shetheld Ave. Chicago 
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D. F: Staley, Pullman, Wash. 

Charles T. Beale, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

Aaron Leipsic, Redlands, Calif. 

John Schroder, Manhattan, Kan. 

Dr. Marshall J. Mosher, Waltham, Mass. 

William W. Cook, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Harry D. Levan, Lebanon, Pa. 

J. C. Wilcox, Miami, Fla. 

Alex P. Cameron, Immediate Past President, 
Irwin, Pa. 

W. Brodie Jones, Warrenton, N. C. 

Emmett Quinn, St. Lawrence, Montreal, Que 

Fred Cowan, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Wilbur J. Eddy, Secretary, Canon City, Colo. 

John E. Larson, Vancouver, Wash. 

William J. Moore, Missoula, Mont. 

Harold Brown, Kirkland Lake, Ont. 

Arthur James Cates. Bristol, Tenn. 

W. A. Hall, Portsmouth, Va. 

Rev. W. H. Patterson, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Rev. Stuart B. Purves, Augusta, Me. 

J. Parry Lukens, Chester, Pa. 

Edward C. Farmer, Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Clarence Bulette, Las Vegas, Nev. 

John C. Grant, Salineville, Ohio 

R. Y. Alexander, Wichita, Kan. 

Michael Coleman, Past President, 
1 RS & 

Sheldon C. Haddock, President, Albany Park, 
Chicago, Ill. 

James C. Anderson, Troy, Ni. 

Aaron F, Robinson, Marysville, O. 

R. W. Kirk, Oregon City, Ore. 

Joseph D. Thyng, Mount Dora, Fla. 

Archdeacon Gilbert F. Davidson, 
Sask. 

Albert D. Huesing, Rock Island, Ill. 

B. A. Abel, Secretary, Grinnell, Ia. 

Marion Tivis Ball, Williamson, W. Va. 

Paul Earle, Treasurer, Birmingham, Ala. 

Captain James Frank Harral, Aurora, Ill. 

Lawrence W. McNamee, Past President, 
Gary, Ind. 

Homer J. Jackson, South Bend, Ind. 

Harvey Bissell, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hoxie Farley, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. B. Williams, Warrenton, N. C. 

Frank J. Hall, Cornwall, Ont. 

Stewart Lewis, Toms River, N. J. 

Rev. L. B. Deck, Vancouver, Wash. 

James T. Armitage, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Paul P. Wells, Pennsboro, W. Va. 

Harry E. Martin, Central Detroit, Mich. 

Walter H. Clarke, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. Russell Thompson, Sr., Boulder, Colo. 

Daniel Reid, Hurley, Wis. 

Herbert W. Blake, Gardner, Mass. 

Dr. J. Clyde Smith, Beloit, Wis. 

Frank S. Truman, Owego, N. Y. 

H. U. Bardwell, Director, Dixon, III. 

David S. McClanahan, Columbus, Miss. 

Gordon Millar, Orillia, Ont. 

William Kerwin, Joplin, Mo. 

Daniel R. Nadell, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Dr. Frank C. Kleckner, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Myron Davis, Jr.. Malden, Mass. 

Alexander Grant, Malden, Mass. 

Martin Wilkinson, Past President, Crestline, 
0. 

Robert Jasper Hill, Montreal, Que. 

Nelson F. Macduff, President, Eugene, Ore. 

George Scott Barnard, Treasurer, Richmond, 

a. 

Harvey Salzer, Lakewood, O. 

G. C. Harkness, Norwalk, O. 

J. O. Campbell, Norwalk, O. 

Charles D. Colman, Rochester, N. H. 


Warsaw, 


Regina, 
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The Builders 
By Rev. Roypen Netson Ranp 
Member Kiwanis Club of Albany, N. Y. 
“It is not given to-every man 
To fling those lacy towers 
Athwart the sky, 
Nor rear those girded miracles 
Floor on floor until 
It seems the lofty steel 
Must stoop to let the clouds 
Drift by. 
Nor even may we throw 
The bands of steel 
Against the rugged mountain slope 
O’er which a generation yet unborn 
May pass enthralled 
By faith and hope 
Of those who built. 
Nor yet throw we 
Those giant stringers 
Shore to shore, 
The arch of progress 
Upon which the marching feet 
Of busy men 
Beat out in drum-like measure 
Their Te Deum to those 
Who’ve gone before. 


But ours the part of Builders 
None the less, 

Workers not with stone and steel 
But with fine technique 

And polished skill 

Rearing great cathedrals 

Of the spirit, of human brotherhood 
And good will, 

In which men honor God 

And at the Altar 

Of mutual understanding kneel. 
Across wide gulfs 

Through which turbulent waters 
Of intolerance surge and thrash 
We hurl our bridges, 
And ours the joy 

Of helping men safely 
This deep abyss to pass. 











Official Programs 

for Kiwanis Clubs | 

in 1930 

Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 
Anniversary Week 
January 19-25 
United States - Canada Week 
April 27-May 3 
All-Kiwanis Night 
June 30 


Canadian Citizenship Week | 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 29-July 5 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 


September 14-20 


Suggestions on these programs 
will be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL CORPORATION, BOSTON 
New York Office 











& K. FP. INDUSTRIES, INC, 
New York Office 


TELEPHONE Typewriter Service is proving its 
worth for the small concern as well as the large. 
It permits a paper manufacturing company to 
co-ordinate the activities of its New England 
mill and New York sales office. 

Production at the mill starts a few minutes 
after orders are received in New York. Thus, 
expensive stock on hand is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Invoices are mailed the same day orders 
are received. 

This modern business aid brings all 


units of an organization “‘under one roof.”’ 
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E. A. PIERCE & COMPANY 
New York Office 
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AUTOMOTIVE MAT IALS COBPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 


It provides accurate, instantaneous, two-way 


typewritten communication. Deliveries are 
speeded up, overhead reduced, production 
curves smoothed out. Effective centralized con- 
trol is made possible. 

The scope of Telephone Typewriter Service 
is virtually unlimited. It helps every depart- 
ment—sales, order, purchasing, traffic, operat- 


ing, 


etc.—to function with greater efficiency. 
Your local Bell Telephone Business Office 
will gladly have a representative show 


you how it will be of value to your firm. 





[To get as much as Auburn cars offer, 

you have to pay much more. For exam- 

ple, consider the Auburn Straight Eight for 

$1195. It costs $1595 to equal its horsepower 

and $1695 to equal its wheelbase. Therefore, there 

is no mystery about Auburn’s sales increase. It is the 

direct result of the greater value that is built into the 

Auburn cars. And by value, we mean the car in its en- 

tirety; stronger, more rigid frames; smoother, more durable 

motors of more horsepower; longer wheelbase; stronger and 

finer built bodies with more head room and more leg room; 

greater riding comfort; easier steering; and much better roadability! 

Che value of the Auburn includes Bijur chassis lubrication, 4-wheel 

| Telccust lms certetettelmanaetecttittemolc:| comm onvete ttlttemy itera aml olielaelsacmteve| 
2 Brewster type non-glare windshield. Five years of Straight Eight leader- 
ship means Auburn enjoys an exclusive experience in perfecting the 

Straight Eight type of car, which makes the value of the Auburn a definite 

certainty. We invite *you to compare the Auburn for size, strength, power 

and comfort. Then, drive the Auburn. That is the way to reveal its real value. 
Auburn’s success is built firmly upon owner satisfaction; upon the conviction 


of Auburn owners that thev have made the wisest motor car investment. 
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POWERED BY LYCOMING 


as a i 
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Convertible 8-95 Phaeton Sedan 
sed with top and windows up. 
1 side windows down. 


pen with top and windows down. 


$1395 


6-85 Sedan $1095; 6-85 Sport Sedan $995; 6-85 Cabriolet $1095; 8-95 Sedan $1295; 8-95 Sport Sedan $1195; 8-95 Phaeton Sedan $1395; 8-95 Cabriolet $1295; 
125 Sedan $1595; 125 Sport Sedan $1495; 125 Phaeton Sedan $1695; 125 Cabriolet $1595. Prices f. o. b. Auburn or Connersville, Ind. 
Equipment other than standard, extra. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA Airmail postage has been reduced to 5c for the 


first ounce and 10c for each additional ounce. Use Airmail daily for quicker communication. The development of aviation is vital to American progress. 





